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CHAPTER XII. 


Sue sat thinking of it all for many 
hours of the night. Here at last was a 
way of escape,—escape from confession 
and promises, and from herself. How 
could she meet Bernard’s eyes, and let 
him think that it was all as it had been? 
Yet how could she tell him—how could 
she let him guess what had wrought the 
change? With Mr. Warde it was other- 
wise : he was kind, he was pitiful, and 
he wished to marry her, but she knew 
that she would not have to shrink from 
a love which she could not return. He 
wished to make her his wife; she must 
consent, and then all would be over, and 
no more questions would be asked. He 
would be content with what she had to 
give. If he had loved her, she could not 
have done it ; but he did not love her, so 
there was nothing which need make her 
fear,—nothing except the recollections 
to which she would not listen, and the 
longings which had died, she thought, 
for ever within her. 

Youth appears to be self-sacrificing, 
because it cannot and will not count the 
cost: like Esau, it stretches out its hand 
for the mess of pottage and lets the 
birthright go. In spite of her assurance, 
Christina had not counted the cost: she 
thought of the present effort for which 
she had the strength : she thought of the 
present evil from which she would be 
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freed ; but she did not look on to the 
long years which lay before her, which 
must know nothing of the hopes of her 
youth and the dreams of her girlhood, 
when all the happiness she would know 
would be the gift of a kind man, who, 
because he was kind, desired to make 
her happy. She did not think of this, 
but she thought much of the present 
sacrifice and the present deliverance. 
By this act she would bring sunshine 
into the dreary house; she would call 
forth an unwonted song of thanksgiving 
from her mother’s heart : she would free 
her grandfather from the dishonour 
which was pressing so heavily upon 
him. Why should she not do it? Was 
it not right? Was it not her duty? And 
as for herself, what did it matter ? 

Yet the next morning, when they came 
and told her that he was there awaiting 
her answer, she turned cold, and for a 
minute felt as if she could not do it. 

“T am coming,” she said, and did not 
stir, but sat rigidly upright upon the side 
of her bed, as if turned into stone. The 
minutes seemed long before she went 
down to the front parlour where he was 
waiting. She had been able to smile at 
her mother and grandfather when she 
told them what answer she would make 
him; she had smiled, though she was 
quiet and composed, when they had 
blessed her for the relief she was about 
to bring ; but now she stood up, and her 
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face was pale, and her mouth firmly set, 
and her hands cold; and she did not 
turn to look in the glass or smooth back 
the tumbled hair from her face, but went 
down, stepping steadily with immove- 
able composure, just as she was, in her 
morning cotton gown : and she was going 
thus to meet the man who was to be her 
husband. 

“You are willing?” he said, holding 
out his hand with a kind smile, and 
clasping hers firmly as he spoke. 

And at that moment all her courage 
returned ; she knew that he would not 
trouble her with protestations or pro- 
mises or inquiries ; he would be, now as 
ever, kind, straightforward, and honest. 

“‘ Yes, I am willing,” she said, gravely ; 
and then he dropped her hand, as if the 
compact had been made and there was 
nothing further to be done but to discuss 
the conditions. It had been done, and 
for the moment the sense of the irre- 
vocable was a relief to Christina, and 
she sat down, quiet and prepared to 
listen to anything further that he might 
have to say. 

“T am a great deal older than you, 
Christina,” he said, “and you must not 
expect me to behave as if 1 were twenty. 
I have thought of this for a long time, 
and my greatest desire is to make you 
happy. You have had a hard time, my 
dear, but now I trust that it is over.” 

“Thank you,’ said Christina; and 
then she could say nothing more. 

‘We cannot be married at once, I am 
afraid,” he went on in a serious, delibe- 
rate tone; “I must get a little house 
somewhere. Your mother wants me to 
come here, but I could not live so far 
from my work. I hope you will take an 
interest in it too, Christina.” 

“T will try,” said Christina. She did 
not laugh, or even smile, or look rebel- 
lious or indignant at the bare thought 
of parish work. She was strangely 


quiet, and she meant to accept it all, 
as she sat there listening to his plans,— 
plans full of kindness and large-hearted- 
ness for her grandfather’s comfort, and 
the good of his flock, and her own 
happiness. 

And then came a summons to him to 
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the death-bed of a parishioner, and he 
hurried off, saying that she would not 
see him again that day, he had so many 
things that must be attended to; and 
she heard him with relief and gratitude, 
—she need not fear that his attentions 
would be those of a lover. 

“Then good-bye till to-morrow,” she 
said, and smiled at him for the first time 
as he hurriedly took his leave. 

She stood at the door as he strode 
away, and just at that moment the Park 
gates were thrown open, and Captain 
Cleasby drove past. He bowed as he 
caught sight of Christina, but she went 
back quickly into the house, her heart 
beating fast, no longer with hope or fear 
or longing, but with a kind of fierce 
pleasure in the strength of her self-renun- 
ciation. 

At this time it seemed to Christina 
that her fate was irrevocably sealed. She 
could not marry the man she loved,— 
everything made it impossible. She had 
been bound to Bernard, and now she knew 
that she could never, with a clear con- 
science, become his wife ; she knew that 
she could not look into his face and let 
him think that there had been no change: 
and so it was that she had engaged 
herself to a kind and honest man, who 
asked for no more than she could give, 
and who desired to make her happy. 
She thought no more of Captain 
Cleasby ;—it had been a dream, and 
she seemed to herself to be able now to 
banish the remembrance of it and to 
scorn the past. It had been a mad 
infatuation, and now that she had put 
it from her she almost despised herself 
for it. It even appeared hard that it 
should have come to destroy her pro- 
spect of happiness, to make her break 
her promises, and prove false to him 
who, in his confident lightheartedness, 
had believed in her always. 

She had thought at first that she would 
write and let Bernard know how it was ; 
but now she found that it was impos- 
sible to write to him. How could she 
put into words all the complicated 
motives which had actuated her? yet 
how could she tell him the bare fact? 
His mother knew, and she would write. 











Yet at this time it was not of herself 
that she was thinking, nor of her past 
as connected with Captain Cleasby, still 
less of her future as connected with 
Mr. Warde,—but of Bernard: of the 
days long past when they had been so 
happy together; of her promises, and 


his words, and their last parting. Then 
when she knew that his mother had 
written, she calculated the time, and 
thought when and how he would get 
the letter. It would be by an early 
post, and she thought of him coming 
down to his solitary breakfast, full of 
his projects and his work, energetic 
and eager, with the thought of her and 
of his return home running through his 
life and brightening it all. She pictured 
him with his sunny smile and boyish 
ways, winning the hearts of all who 
knew him; and then a vision came 
before her and returned again and again. 
She saw him fling down the letter; she 
saw him grow pale and stern, yet be- 
wildered, and passionately incredulous ; 
she thought of him in his first hours of 
uncertainty, and during the days which 
must follow ; and always his reproachful 
eyes were looking into hers. 

Sometimes it seemed that she had 
paid too dearly for what she had gained— 
for her grandfather’s satisfied pride, and 
for her mother’s contentment ; but yet 
was it not better so than that she should 
have gone to Bernard with a lie upon 
her lips? She had been capable of 
much wrong, but this she could not do. 

But if only they need not meet! It 
would be better for both that they 
should not meet just now. Again and 
again in the middle of her pain this 
desire came back, and she thought, if 
only Bernard were not coming home! 
if only his return could be postponed ! 
if only she need not meet his just 
resentment until all was to his eyes as 
irrevocable as she felt it to be—until 
she was Mr. Warde’s wife, and shut off 
from him for ever! Then, she thought, 


she could bear it; but now it was hard, 
and every day she shrank more and 
more from the meeting, as every day 
brought it nearer. 

Her aunt had congratulated her very 
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gravely—Christina could not but fear 
that she had her suspicions—and she 
said, with emphasis, that after all Ber- 
nard might not come home just at 
present. 

Christina, too, thought that he might 
not come, and the thought gave her new 
hope and courage. Her grandfather 
was better again: he sat over his books 
in his study, but he was less irritable 
than he had been, and it was evident 
that a load had been taken off his mind. 
And Christina meant to do her duty 
and to leave all the rest behind her. 
She went to the schools by Mr. Warde’s 
desire, and she tried to interest herself 
in parish work, Sometimes she thought 
it would be easy and natural; it was 
only just at first that it was so irksome 
and so hard ; it was only just at first 
that it was so impossible to keep her 
mind from wandering back to the past, 
and from looking to what might have 
been. She did not care much for 
people’s opinion, but yet it was a plea- 
sure to her to know how much happi- 
ness this one act of self-renunciation 
had brought to others: she read it in 
her grandfather’s voice and her mother’s 
eyes. Only her Aunt Margaret looked 
coldly upon her, and she did not blame 
her openly. 

In truth, Mrs. Oswestry was astonished 
at her own spontaneous feeling of indig- 
nation ; but she had guessed that her boy 
had set his heart upon this thing, and 
she felt unreasonably injured. She did 
not admire Christina or love her as she 
would have desired to love and admire 
ler daughter-in-law: she knew well 
enough that Bernard was at present in 
no position to marry ; she knew that an 
attachment between him and Christina 
would have appeared preposterous and 
absurd to her father, and that it would 
have been hard to reconcile herself to 
it ; and yet, in spite of all this, she felt 
that Christina was doing her an injury 
in engaging herself to another man: 
and if indeed it was as she had once 
supposed, she was sacrificing her own 
truth for the sake of a “suitable” 
marriage. 

“You have my best wishes,” she said, 
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about a week after Mr. Warde’s pro- 
posal, when Christina had for the first 
time gone to her house—a duty which she 
had shrunk from for the first few days. 
“ T hope, Christina, that you will do your 
duty in your own state of life, and be a 
blessing to your husband. I have writ- 
ten to Bernard, for I hardly know when 
he may be at home. He spoke of some 
work which might fall to him, if he 
stayed, when he wrote last,” said Mrs. 
Oswestry, rather proudly; for at least 
Christina should not’ know that she 
could have anything to do with the 
change in Bernard’s plans. 

And Christina turned away, feeling 
that she had no longer a right to seek 
to know more. Once she had taken so 
close an interest in all his doings, but 
now her remorse made her unwilling 
unnecessarily to pronounce his name. 
She went away with an undefined con- 
sciousness of her aunt’s displeasure, 
thrusting away all regrets. After all, 
he was not coming; and after a time 
it would be different, and she would no 
longer fear to meet him. 

Then, just as she had, as it were, 
freed herself from her most pressing 
difficulty ; just as she was turning again 
to her duty, and stifling the old yearn- 
ings ; just when the consciousness of 
her present position and her separation 
from the past was strongest within her,— 
at this moment she was suddenly re- 
called to it by an unexpected sight : 
once more she was the Christina of old 
times, no longer passive and self-con- 
trolled and resolute, but trembling and 
flushing and carried out of herself; she 
had turned a sharp corner in the shady 
lane where the branches were so wide 
and tall that they almost met over her 
head, and as she turned and looked up 
she started and gave a cry ; for Bernard 
was close before her, coming towards 
her with long strides. 

Then there was no longer any hope ; 
he had come back on receiving the news ; 
he had not stayed away as she had vainly 
hoped. For one moment she imagined 
that there was yet a respite in store for 
her; fora moment she hoped that she 
was yet safe from his reproaches ; but 
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when she looked at him, she hoped no 
longer. 

He had been walking fast, and his 
face was a little flushed, and his hair 
disordered, as was natural; but it was 
not his haste which made his eyes so 
eager, and his voice so highly strung. 

“Tt is not true, Christina!” and he 
took her hands in his and pressed them 
hard as she stood a little away from him 
leaning against a bank. 

Very slowly Christina raised her eyes 
to his face ; she would not lower them 
before him, but yet it was very hard. 

“Ts it true, Christina?” and then in 
the long silence which followed he 
waited for her answer. 

** Yes, it is true, Bernard,” she said at 
last, speaking distinctly, yet as if each 
word had been wrung from her. 

Then he dropped her hands and drew 
back ; but yet his eyes were upon her, 
and when he spoke, every word came to 
her, clear and distinct in the autumn 
stillness. 

“And I believed in you, Christina ; 
I believed in you until this moment. I 
could not think it was true—I would 
not trust the letter—I would not have 
trusted an angel if he had said that you 
were false: and now I can hardly be- 
lieve it when you tell me so yourself. 
You were pledged to me, Christina, 
though only we knew of it. You would 
have been free if you had asked for 
freedom, but you had said you would 
not change, and I trusted you. You 
never told me you had changed until 
you were the promised wife of another 
man ; you left me to hear the news as 
I might. Oh, Christina, I would bear 
anything to know you to be once more 
as true as I thought you! If you wished 
to be free, why did you not say so?” 

He paused, but she made no answer. 
What answer could she make? Was it 
not’ all true? and how could she meet 
him with excuses ? 

“Tf you had loved him, I could have 
forgiven you,” he continued ; “then I 
could have understood it better; but 
you cannot tell me that you love him, 
Christina—can you say that you do%” 
“T have been very wrong; I have 












done very wrong by you; but you have 
no right—no one has any right now to 
interfere between him and me. He is 
content to take what I can give; no 
one else can come between us.” She 
spoke proudly and lifted up her head, 
and made a movement as if to pass on, 
but Bernard stood in her path. 

“The future is your own,” he said ; 
“but the past, Christina, you cannot so 
easily get rid of, and the past you must 
divide with me. Think of your pro- 
mises, and of how you have kept them ; 
think of your words which cannot be 
forgotten. No one will ever know of 
them ; no one will know of what has 
been ; but we cannot forget. You may 
think you can, but you cannot. I must 
remember, though I would gladly forget. 
I must remember the old times and the 
happy days, and your past promises, 
even as I must remember your false- 
hood and broken faith.” 

“ Let me go, Bernard. It can do no 
good to say hard words about me. If 
we cannot forget the past, at least we 
can be silent.” 

“No, Christina, I will not let you go ; 
I will speak now, and for the last time. 
It is better that you should know what 
you have done. I do not remember 
when I first began to love you—it was 
so long ago,” he said, and his voice 
faltered with tenderness and regret in 
the midst of his reproachful indignation, 
at the remembrance of their childish 
days. “I have loved you all my life ; 
I had always hoped, and a year ago 
last August I told you what I hoped, 
and when I went away you gave me 
your promise and your pledge. We 
could not hope to marry at once, but 
I was content to wait. I was content 
to seek no further assurance, because, 
Christina, I trusted you—trusted you 
entirely : and how have you repaid my 
trust? You were not frightened or 
hurried ; you were not in love; but 
yet, for the sake of money and position, 
or, if you like it better, for the sake of 
pleasing your relations, you engaged 
yourself to marry another man; and 
this when I knew nothing of the change 
——when I was still happy and trusting ! 
I was still to hear of it as if it could not 
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concern me—as if I had nothing to do 
with it. It is not only that you have 
broken your faith, but everything I be- 
lieved in was a lie ; you never cared for 
me, or you could not have done it. It 
is over now, Christina; you can go if 
you like. I have said all I have to say, 
and nothing can bring back the past.” 

He ceased, and now Christina raised 
her eyes, and looked at him through her 
tears. It was not that she loved him ; 
it was not that she did not feel his words 
to be cruel and hard; but yet, though 
she would not have brought back his 
love, she yearned for the old friendship. 
It was not his words which had brought 
the rush of tears to her eyes ; she was not 
so much moved by him, as he stood before 
her now, pale and fierce, and passion- 
ately reproachful, as she was moved by 
the recollection of his looks and words 
when they had been together last : she 
remembered the parting, and knew that 
that was all of the past, and could not 
be brought back. 

“Ts there no forgiveness possible?” 
she said, mournfully. 

“How can there be? No, Christina. 
Not because my hopes are gone, not 
because of my grief and disappointment, 
—lI could have forgiven you all that ; but 
I cannot forgive you, for you were false 
when I thought you true. Oh, Christina, 
why did you do it?” he cried in his 
misery, with sudden relenting : and then 
he turned away that she might not see 
his face, and strode down the green lane 
towards his home. 

But long after he had passed from 
her sight, Christina stood still where he 
had left her, leaning against the bank, 
with her hands hanging down. She 
had known that he would reproach her ; 
she had known that he would give way 
to his impulse ; but she had not known 
what form her past would take, seen by 
the light of his words. And now there 
was no way of escape, and all at once 
their positions had undergone a com- 
plete change. Until now she had always 
stood, as it were, a little above him; he 
had always looked up to her, even in 
her phases of rebelliousness and in- 
justice and discontent; he had never 
blamed her; he had changed with her 
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varying moods, and been happy only 
in her presence: and now it was she 
who would have pleaded to him if she 
might ; it was she who stood convicted 
before him, and could not even stand 


upon her own defence. She felt in- 
stinctively that she could not so have 
spoken had she been in his place; she 
would have suffered in silence, too proud 
to be reproachful or indignant: but he 
was still a boy, impetuous and un- 
governed in his passion and his sorrow. 
Oh, why had she brought it upon him ! 
How happy and confident he had been 
—so beautiful and so gay, that it seemed 
as if nothing but a passing cloud could 
overshadow his life: and she remem- 
bered that this was not like a disappoint- 
ment arising from a passing fancy, or 
even from a disappointment of months 
or years: it was quite true, she knew, 
that he had thought of it ever since he 
could remember, that it had dwelt with 
him always, and that for more than a 
year she had been his promised wife. 
Now there was nothing more to be said ; 
he would not speak to her again, and 
she need not fear that her secret would 
be discovered ; and yet she longed for 
a word of forgiveness, for the old proud 
smile with which he had been used to 
look upon her. It was not regret for a 
lover who had changed; it was rather 
like the sorrow of a sister whose brother 
turns from her, and must henceforth be 
a stranger. She would so gladly have 
said, ‘‘ Forgive me, Bernard,” if only he 
could have been content to take what 
she could give ; his words had saddened 
and oppressed her without awakening 
any resentment ; she knew that he could 
not forget them, nor the vehement in- 
dignation from which they had sprung. 

All this time she thought rather of 
him than of herself, and not even now 
did she wish to free herself from Mr. 
Warde. Since she had seen Bernard, the 
impossibility of deceiving him was even 
stronger within her than it had been ; 
and as to herself, it seemed as if it no 
longer mattered what became of her ; or 
at least she would now do her duty, and 
put everything else aside. 

Gradually, as. she stood there, again 
fighting the battle with hersdf in the 
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shady lane, a stillness came over her 
spirit, and she thought that it was vic- 
tory. It was partly a revulsion from the 
passionate excitement of the last hour ; 
it was partly physical weariness ; partly 
the effect of the peacefulness around her. 

The dumb, unexpectant calm of 
autumn hung over everything; the 
silence of resignation where grief is 
hushed and hope has no place; the 
peace of departing souls who have said 
their last farewell ; the death-bed of the 
dying year. 

And as Christina turned homewards, 
she too thought that she had said her 
last farewell to the troubled waters upon 
which she had been tossing, and was 
passing into the region of calms. Thus 
it is that we think ourselves strong 
when we are weakest, and imagine that 
we can in one hour, by an effort of the 
will, shut the doors for ever against the 
passions and the impulses of the past. 
Christina thought herself secure, and in 
the midst of her sadness and weariness 
the sense of security was not nothing— 
was even much. 

Bernard was changed, it was true, yet 
he did not shun her. Perhaps his 
mother knew that he suffered, but he 
spoke to no one; and at the White 
House, with the exception of Christina, 
they knew nothing of the change. He 
came and sat with his grandfather ; he 
listened patiently to his aunt: and if 
there was a change they did not notice 
it. Mrs. North said one day she thought 
he had grown taller; Christina knew 
that he was only thinner and paler. He 
said that he could not remain long at 
home ; he had work offered him else- 
where, and he smiled when they con- 
gratulated him upon his prosperity ; and 
no one but Christina guessed why he 
was unwilling to remain in the neigh- 
bourhood. She honoured him for his 
reticence, and was grateful to him for a 
self-control so foreign to his nature, and 
yet she still yearned for a word or look 
to say that she was forgiven ; but though 
he was outwardly the same when others 
were by, she knew that there was a 
difference, wide as the world, and, since 
that day in the lane, she had never seen 
him alone. 











One afternoon she had walked over 
with a message to her Aunt Margaret. 
Mrs. Oswestry was busy with a poor 
woman, but she would be down in a 
few minutes, the servant said, if Miss 
Christina would wait in the drawing- 
room. 

Christina walked in unannounced, 
wondering within herself whether 
Bernard was at home; and then she 
suddenly stopped, perceiving that he 
was in the room; but he was not con- 
scious of her presence. 

He had flung himself down on the 
sofa close to the window, and looked as 
if he had suddenly fallen asleep. His 
cap lay on the floor, and his eyes were 
shut, and his fair hair was tumbled 
about his pale face. He was no longer 
the bright-faced boy he had been; but 
though he was altered, he was handsomer 
than he had ever been before. 

Christina stood looking down at him, 
and tears rose in her eyes. She must 
speak to him now that they were alone; 
it would be better for them both that 
some words of forgiveness should be 
spoken. 

“Bernard!” she said gently. He 
stirred uneasily and smiled in his sleep. 
“ Bernard !” she said again, and this 
time the smile faded as he opened 
his eyes upon her and rose to his 
feet. 

“I have wakened you,” she said. 

“Yes, my head aches,” he 
gloomily, as if in explanation. 
you waiting for my mother?” 

“Yes. ‘They have told her; she is 
coming. Oh, Bernard, you are not going 
away ?” 

“Why not? I have nothing to say to 
you, Christina. I have said all I have 
to say,—perhaps I should have done 
better to leave it unsaid ; it is all over. 
You are going to marry this man, and 
then perhaps we may be friends again, — 
but not now.” 

“ Bernard, can you never forgive 
me? We have been together all our 


said 
* Are 


lives, and is it to cease for ever because 
of this one wrong that I have done 
you ?” 

“ Yes, Christina, because you do not 
love him. 


If you had loved him, I 
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could have forgiven you everything. I do 
not warn you because I love you still— 
all that is past—but do not think that 
you will be happy because he is kind 
and good.” 

There was something of scorn in his 
voice, and Christina was too proud to 


plead again. She got up to greet her 
aunt, with the colour flushing in her 
cheeks and the old flash in her eyes ; 
and when she took her solitary way 
home across the heath after some hours 
passed with Mrs, Oswestry, something 
of indignation was mingled with her 
pity and her desire for forgiveness, and 
her regret for what she had done, 


CHAPTER XIIL. 


Tue news of Christina’s engagement to 
Mr. Warde had not been without its 
effect upon his parishioners and upon 
the little world of Overton; and so far 
from pitying her, they were disposed to 
think that he might have done better, and 
that he was throwing himself away upon 
a girl of whom no one knew anything 
except that she was pretty, and old 
North’s grand-daughter, and had not a 
penny in the world. The clergyman, 
they thought, might have chosen some 
one older and better able to share his pas- 
toral labours ; for, to be sure, Christina 
knew little of parish duties, and was 
not even very regular in her attendance 
at church. 

But if these were the views enter- 
tained for the most part by the Overton 
public, there was one person in whose 
eyes the affair took a very different 
aspect. 

Captain Cleasby had heard of it 
quite casually ; it was borne in upon 
him, as the news which lies nearest to 
our hearts is so often borne in upon us, 
by the careless words of an acquaintance 
in whose mouthit was but an unimportant 
bit of gossip, and Captain Cleasby gave 
no sign that it mattered anything to 
him. He smiled and said something of 
Christina’s beauty and the parson’s good 
luck, and then passed on to other things: 
but he went home grave and preoccupied, 
and sauntered into the drawing-room 
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with his hands thrust into his pockets 
and a cloud over his brow. 

He did not speak of it at once, but 
went to the pianoforte, playing at 
intervals and talking to his sister; and 
it was not till some time had been 
passed in this way that he said— 

“ By the way, Augusta, I have news 
for you; your parson is going to marry 
Christina ?” 

“Christina North!” exclaimed Au- 
gusta: and she sat upright and laid 
down her book. “ Nonsense, Walter; 
who told you so?” 

“Gregson told me ; but it appears it 
is an old story now. I only hope they 
haven’t been worrying the poor child’s 
life out of her! I can’t conceive what 
possesses her ; but at least you will be 
pleased to find your fears were ground- 
less. It is only in your partial eyes that 
I am this irresistible and all-powerful 
rival to other men.” 

He spoke lightly, yet there was an 
undercurrent of vexation beneath his 
words, which was sufficiently apparent 
if his sister had been at leisure to 
perceive it; but she was busied with 
her own thoughts. She remembered 
her own conjectures and what had led 
to them ; she remembered with some- 
thing of fear and trembling the sus- 
picions she had had, and the warning 
she had given, and she was startled and 
perplexed. Yet she would not share 
her thoughts and perplexities with her 
brother. 

“T am very glad,” she said, after that 
momentary conference with herself. 
“He is a man I thoroughly admire and 
respect. He will do his best to make 
her happy. It will be a great change 
from the dismal life she has led at 
home.” 

“Where at least she was free!” said 
Captain Cleashy: and he got up and 
walked to the window. “And to marry 
that ordinary broad-shouldered parson ! 
I consider it very presumptuous of him 
to have asked her.” 

“T think you have taken an absurd 
view of it, Walter. What could she 
expect more? And Mr. Warde is not 
an ordinary man. His straightforward 
goodness and unselfish devotion are not 
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ordinary. I think Christina is very 
fortunate, and I do trust, Walter, that 
if you meet her you will do nothing to 
unsettle her mind.” 

“So I am still dangerous, am I?” 
said Captain Cleasby. “I should have 
thought that this might have reassured 
you, Gusty ; but I am still to be the 
villain of the piece, and come in at the 
end to shatter your hero’s happiness. 
And you don’t seem to understand her 
either : she is not a soft little girl to be 
so easily won. Depend upon it, if she 
cares, she will stick to it and hold her 
own against the world. If she doesn’t 
care, then it’s a different thing.” 

“Why are you sceptical about it?! 
Why should she not care for him ¢” 

“It don’t seem natural,” said Captain 
Cleasby : and after that he went away 
to dress for dinner; and when they 
met again, as if by mutual consent, they 
kept clear of the subject. 

Augusta was not exactly talkative, but 
yet it was not usual that there should be 
any lack of conversation during their 
téte-a-téte meals. They had both of 
them somewhat discursive minds, and 
they were apt to interchange fancies, 
and argue, and discuss the books they 
had read and the questions of the day ; 
but this evening they were both silent 
and pre-occupied, and Miss Cleasby, 
leaning one arm on the table, drew 
lines on the table-cloth, and Walter was 
moody and played with his terriers, and 
fed them under the table, though this 
was an attention to which they were 
unaccustomed. 

‘‘ Walter,” said Miss Cleasby, rousing 
herself after the servants had left the 
room, “I had a note from Uncle Robert 
this morning : he wants to know what 
we are doing about staying on here, and 
whether he shall come and pay us a 
visit. He says he rather expected to 
hear from you before this, but he 
supposes you are in communication with 
Mr. Waltham,—and there is something 
about his claim which I don’t quite 
understand ; and he says you are not to 
hurry yourself—I don’t quite know what 
about. I meant to show you the letter, 
but you, went out so soon after break- 
fast.” 
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“Tf there is a thing I hate, it is hear- 
ing a letter second-hand,—it is bad 
enough when one has to read it,” said 
Captain Cleasby, crossly. “If he wants 
an answer, he should write to me. Of 
course he can come, if he likes it; but 
when you write, just say that you don’t 
know anything about business, and you 
have nothing to do. with it. How I 
detest, relations who think they have a 
right to meddle in all your private affairs, 
just because they belong to what they 
call ‘the family.’ ” 

“Yes,—but, Walter, I do think you 
might be a little more communicative. 
You will be getting us into a scrape 
some day ; and I suppose Uncle Robert 
has experience. Would it not be as 
well to have his advice if you are in any 
difficulty? I have been wanting for 
some days to talk to you about the 
money arrangements.” 

“And those, my dear Augusta, are 
precisely the subjects upon which I do 
not want to talk to you,” said Captain 
Cleasby : and he stood up and emptied 
his glass of wine. “1am going to have 
my cigar outside. Shut the window if it 
grows cold; I shall be back for tea :” 
and he took up his hat. 

His sister, though she was not sensi- 
tive, was a little hurt, rather at his 
manner than his speech; and she said 
no more, while he lighted his cigar, 
standing just outside the window, and 
then stepped out into the garden with- 
out further words. 

Sudden announcements often take 
some little time to make themselves 
fully felt. But from the first, Captain 
Cleasby was disturbed more than he 
chose to show, by the announcement 
which he had received. He had not, 
as people say, “meant anything” when 
he had sought Christina, taking pleasure 
in her freshness and originality and the 
charm of her beauty; but now it did 
seem to him as if he had sustained a 
loss, and as if Mr. Warde was doing her 
an injury in claiming all this for his 
own. If she had been making what he 


would have considered a good marriage, 
he would have felt differently ; but he 
did feel that she was throwing herself 
away. 


Why should this man—this 
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commonplace parson—take such a wife 
to himself? It was unnatural, it was 
preposterous, and it made him indig- 
nant. And, added to all this, there 
was something which touched him much 
more neatly ; there was a more personal 
and individual side to the question : 
he had not thought of the future, but 
yet his admiration of Christina was 
not merely admiration of a pretty face ; 
it was not merely pleasure in the 
society of an attractive girl—this was a 
pleasure by no means rare tv him, for 
he was fond of feminine companionship, 
and popular with women: but though 
all this had helped to make their inter- 
course what it had been, there was some- 
thing in Christina which had moved 
him much more deeply. Perhaps it was 
the strength of her suppressed passion 
which unconsciously had swayed him ; 
perhaps it was her frank unconscious- 
ness ; perhaps it was her sudden, vivid 





smile,—or it might be all these 
things together; but she came back 


to his mind, and, uncalled for, she 
stood before him as he had seen 
her first since her childhood, stepping 
back in the flickering firelight and look- 
ing at him with startled curiosity. No 
other image would ever efface hers ; he 
had never seen any one like her before ; 
there was no one like her: it was non- 
sense to call her pretty; she was 
splendid in her dark, flashing, brilliant 
beauty. 

And yet he was not a man to interfere 
if she was happy ; he was not actively 
selfish, and he had not the desire of pos- 
session strong within him. If she were 
to enjoy happiness, he was content 
that it should be the gift of another 
man—only not such a man as Mr. 
Warde; and if she were not to be 
happy, then it was a mistake from 
beginning to end. 

“Why should girls he in sucha hurry 
to marry ?” he said to himself; and then 
he bethought him that it might not 
have been altogether her doing. He 
should like, he thought, to see her once 
more alone, and judge for himself how 
matters stood. He had no strong sense 
of rectitude or principle; but yet, if 
she were willing to marry this man, 
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he would not interfere, he would do 
nothing to prevent it. 

He did not go to the White House, 
for there he would in all probability 
see her only when others were present ; 
but he lingered about the lanes, and on 
the heath, in hopes of a chance meeting ; 
and as it was delayed from day to day, 
his desire for it became more confirmed. 
She had been so constant in her comings 
and goings, that he had thought he 
could not fail to meet her, but her 
habits seemed to have changed ; she no 
longer loitered on the moor in the after- 
noons, nor walked to the village, as she 
had been used to do, talking to the 
women at the cottage-doors, and playing 
with the children. Captain Cleasby 
knew her haunts, yet this week he 
only once caught sight of her, and 
then her mother was with her. He 
did not know that, in unceasing oc- 
cupation within doors, Christina was 
striving to banish her recollections and 
stifle her regrets. 

As it happened, it was when he was 
not thinking of a meeting that at last 
he saw her again. He had loitered out 
one morning after breakfast, with a cigar 
and a bundle of unopened letters, and 
he was walking along the road towards 
Overton, leisurely reading them as he 
went, when, lifting his eyes, he caught 
sight of Christina coming out of the 
garden gate. 

She paused for a moment, and madea 
movement backwards ; then, apparently 
changing her mind, and as if she would 
not allow herself to be turned out of her 
path, she came to meet him as he took 
off his hat and threw away his cigar. 
To both it was a moment which for days 
past had been the centre of their 
thoughts ; and yet they met as casual 
acquaintances, with courteous indif- 
ference, as if they feared to make any 
acknowledgment or confession to them- 
selves or each other. As for Captain 
Cleasby, he was a man of the world, and 
his manners were always perfect ; and 
Christina had brought the overwhelm- 
ing consciousness of her position and 
the whole force of her pride and inde- 
pendence to help her now. His sister 
had warned her, but she would prove 
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that she had no right to warn her; 
she would prove to him and to her- 
self that he had nothing to do with 
her or with what she had done. And 
yet she knew, she felt as she saw him 
again, that he had had everything to 
do with it; that had it not been for 
him and for the certainty which his 
sister’s words had given her, and for 
the rush of shame which had over- 
powered her,—had it not been for all 
this, she had not now been Mr. Warde’s 
promised wife. Nothing should make 
her go back; that was done, and for 
ever; but for the first time, even as 
Captain Cleasby spoke, a desire of escape 
rose within her, which was stronger than 
her pride and her duty and her spirit of 
self-sacrifice. And yet his words were 
those of a friendly acquaintance, and had 
no special significance. 

“T hear I have to congratulate you, 
or rather to congratulate Mr. Warde,” 
said Captain Cleasby. There was not 
much of congratulation in his voice, but 
yet there was nothing of regret or dis- 
may ; he spoke as it she would expect 
him to say something, and as if he were 
discharging a social duty, not pleasant, 
but yet not distasteful to him. 

“Yes,” said Christina, bravely: and 
she threw back her head, and looked 
him full in the face. But she could 
not smile as she spoke, nor could she 
get beyond the one word, and, though 
she did not know it, after that one 
word she could no longer deceive him 
altogether. 

It was not that she was confused, or 
that there was any regret apparent, but 
Captain Cleasby knew her well enough 
to know that this was not the way in 
which she would have spoken if she 
had been going to marry the man she 
loved. He did not know more as yet; 
but of this he was assured, that she was 
not in love with Mr. Warde. Still, she 
might be doing it with her eyes open ; 
she might have made a willing choice, 
and if so, it might be better to leave it 
as it was; only first he would try her 
further. 

“These things always take one by 
surprise,” he said. “ It rather took away 
my breath at first: I know so little of 
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him, but everyone unites to sing his 
praise.” 

“He is everything that is best and 
kindest,” said Christina; but she spoke 
with an effort, and she dared not look at 
him again. 

“So you will spend your life here ; 
you will always be a neighbour of ours,” 
he said: “and when you are no longer 
afraid of vexing your grandfather, I 
hope you will not be so unwilling to 
come to the Park.” 

She was growing cold with the force 
she was putting upon herself, and the 
battle she was fighting, but yet she 
would not give in. But oh, if only he 
would talk of something else—if only 
he would not set her future thus before 
her. 

“T suppose your plans are undecided 
as yet?” he continued. “I have not 
seen Mr. Warde for some days, but he 
is always busy with his schools or his 
poor people or something or other. I 
am afraid such things have not been 
much in your line?” 

“Not yet,” said Christina; but her 
voice sounded strange, and she put up 
her hands to her face with a sudden 
movement, for it seemed that the white 
road upon which the sun was shining 
dazzled her as she looked at it. 

** Come on to the moor ; the sun is too 
much for you,” he said gently: and he 
followed, whilst she walked on as if in 
a dream. ‘They were walking, as they 
had often walked before, across the 
heath in the sunny freshness of the 
morning: the mist was still lying in 
the hollow, the grass was still wet with 
dew, the birds were wheeling over their 
heads, the lizards darting, and the grass- 
hoppers chirruping at their feet ; and in 
the pause which had followed his last 
words, Christina had once more gathered 
up her strength and would not be van- 
quished. 

“ People can always do what has to 
be done,” she said. “I suppose I shall 
learn my duties in time ; it is only that 
I am not accustomed to it.” 

There was a momentary silence ; and 
when by an effort she turned her eyes 
upon him, she saw that he was smiling 
strangely at her. 
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“Ts it only that you are not accus- 
tomed to it?” he said; “or is it not 
rather that you cannot accustom your- 
self to it? Oh, Christina, you do not 
know how to deceive! You deceive 
no one but yourself, and you think 
no one can see that you are struggling 
to be free—that you are restless and 
unhappy.” 

“1 am happy,” she said in her dread, 
facing him as she spoke. 

“Tt is easier to say so than to seem 
so. It is a mockery to say that you 
are happy. Is this the first warning 
you have had? Has no one else seen 
—has no one spoken to you?” 

“Why do you speak of it?” said 
Christina. ‘ You should say nothing to 
me that he might not hear. I have 
promised to marry him, and now I 
will not talk about it with you. I 
have promised to be his wife, and you 
have nothing to do with it.” 

They had reached the same hollow 
between the hills where they had met 
for the first time alone. The leaves 
were rustling and falling about them, 
and lying crisp and yellow on the 
ground, and the bracken crackled be- 
neath their feet. It had been early 
spring when they stood there first, and 
now it was September, and everything 
was changed. 

Christina stood still, as if to give 
him his dismissal ; the colour had come 
into her cheeks at her last words, and 
she had once more grasped her fate and 
fortified herself in her pride and inde- 
pendence. 

“‘ Have I nothing to do with it? Do 
you think that I would speak now if I 
had nothing more to say? Is it pos- 
sible, Christina, that you do not know 
what it is?” 

Then, in spite of everything, though 
she was strong, her courage deserted her. 
She could no longer hope to deceive 
him: as she stood there in the flicker- 
ing sunlight he saw her grow pele, and 
she trembled and put out her hand, 
leaning against a young birch-tree to 
steady herself. 

“There is nothing to make you 
afraid,” he said ; ‘it has not been your 
fault, and I thought only of the moment, 
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and did not look on till they told me 
you were going to be married to another 
man. I think you made me forget the 
future.” 

‘“* Not now—not when it is too late,” 
she cried, and sat down, for she could 
not stand, and hid her face in her 
hands ; and a rushing sound was in her 
ears, and her heart beat in great throbs, 
and she was not even conscious of Cap- 
tain Cleasby, nor, at first, of the words 
he said. 

He was not too much agitated to 
plead his cause gracefully and well; and 
yet he was moved and carried out of 
himself, for he knew that she loved 
him, and he too loved her as he had never 
loved before. He sat opposite to her on 
a bit of broken wood, waiting patiently 
till she should speak to him, and his 
eyes were smiling, though his mouth 
was grave. 

“What made you do it?” he said at 
last. “ Did they all wish it so much ? 
Why did you not trust me?” 

What had there been to make her 
trust? Nothing; she knew it, though 
she did not say it. It was true, as he 
said, that he had not thought of the 
future ; and perhaps he never would 
have thought of it in the way that he 
was thinking of it now, had it not been 
for Mr. Warde. 

Christina lifted up her head, and 
resting her chin on her hand, she 
looked at him fixedly for a long time 
with her searching dark eyes; but he 
met her lock with imperturbable com- 
posure. 

“T did not think that you would 
mind,” she said. 

Even at this moment she knew that 
he did not love her as she loved him, 
and yet it made no difference; she 
would have gladly given up all for 
him, only she could not bear to be de- 
ceived. If he had made any protesta- 
tions—if he had been vehement or im- 
passioned, even now she might have 
turned from him, but he did not profess 
more than he felt. 

“T did mind, Christina,” he said ; 
and she believed him, and answered 
him by one of her sudden smiles, 
though at the same moment the tears 


came into her eyes. It was an unequal 
bargain, and yet she was content, and 
more than content, to give all and take 
what he offered in return. She knew 
that he cared for her, and that was 
enough. 

“T have asked no promise,” he said : 
and the words brought back to her a 
sense of what she had done and of what 
had yet to be accomplished. 

“Oh, how can I?” she cried. ‘“ He 
does not care for me: it was only that 
he was kind and generous; but how 
can I tell him? I make every one un- 
happy. I don’t know how they will 
bear the disappointment.” 

“Why did they wish it? Was it 
that you might be safely provided for ? 
I must persuade them that I am to 
be trusted. I will not give you up, 
Christina; and I am not afraid that you 
will desert me. Shall I come with you 
nhow ? i 

But she said not now—she would tell 
Mr. Warde first. 

“ Could not your cousin do something 
for you?” 

“Bernard? Oh no!” she said, with 
a pang at her heart; and he asked 
nothing more. And so they parted. 

“‘T wish I could spare you all this,” 
he said: and Christina looked at him 
with a troubled joy, and a gladness 
which was strangely intermixed with 
pain. She had yielded herself up to 
him for now and for ever; she knew 
that she could take back nothing of 
what she had given; she trusted him 
and she loved him ; and yet she knew 
that, though he cared for it, he would 
never understand, he could never know 
what she had given him. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


CHRISTINA was triumphant and peni- 
tent, strangely happy and yet regretful, 
more than content with what she had 
gained, yet with a natural shrinking 
from the consequences of that gain ; 
sometimes she was all these things by 
turns, sometimes it seemed that she 
was all these things at once. 

She came out from her grandfather’s 
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presence on that evening with a white, 
set face. He was powerless now, and he 
knew it, and did not attempt to exercise 
authority ; but he was bitter and fierce 
in his disappointment; for he could not 
without a mortal wound to his pride 
accept from Captain Cleasby the help he 
had looked for from Mr. Warde; and 
though Christina had held her own 
against him, there had been a struggle, 
and the victory had not brought her 
peace. Then her mother’s first impulse 
of incredulity had to be overcome, and 
her weak lamentations heard, not once, 
but many times. 

“You will not be happy with him, 
Christina,” she had said. “ Of course 
you can do as you please, but do not 
think you will be happy. He loves you 
now, perhaps ; but all that passes away, 
and some day you will look back and 
regret what you might have been. He 
has a fancy for the moment ; perhaps he 
would never have had it but for the 
obstacles raised in his path. All his 
friends will look down upon you, and 
some day he may learn to see with 
their eyes. It may seem cruel now, 
but I must warn you before it is too 
late.” 

“ Tt is too late,” said Christina: and 
she too looked on, as she spoke, to the 
future which her mother had pictured, 
but yet she smiled, as if she did not 
know what it was to be afraid. “It és 
too late. I can never go back again. I 
have been very wrong, but not in this, 
and I will not give this up; I could 
not; he would not let me.” 

“You are doing it on your own re- 
sponsibility then, Christina. Do not 
say that you were not warned. But of 
what use are warnings? I had had 
warnings, but I would not listen until 
the time for them was passed. You 
must see Mr. Warde, of course, and I 
think you ought to let him know at 
once.” 

‘“* He does know,” said Christina; “ I 
wrote to him.” 

Yes, that afternoon she had written 
to tell him that it must all be over 
between them. She knew that she 
had behaved badly to him, but it 
seemed to her that she was behaving 


better now to him than she had done 
before. She was grateful to him; 
she was ashamed of the past, and she 
was ashamed of breaking her engage- 
ment; but yet she felt that she was 
doing him aservice. He had been very 
kind ; her mother had said he had been 
kinder than she knew, because she did 
not as yet understand the burthens of 
married life; and from these burthens 
she was now about to release him. In 
one way she had never deceived him ; 
he had not asked for more than she 
could give: and thus it was that 
though she wrote her letter gravely, 
and a little mournfully, she did not 
feel overpowered by shame for what 
she had done, nor by pity for what 
she was about to do; and yet it was 
hard to her to write the letter; and 
though it was short, it was a long time 
before she could put her meaning into 
words :— 


*DeaR Mr. Warpg,—This morn- 
ing, Captain Cleasby has asked me 
to marry him. It was very sudden, 
and I was taken by surprise; but if 
it had not been sudden, I could have 
given him no other answer; and 
after he had spoken I could not 
have married anyone else. I know 
that I was engaged to you, and that 
I have broken my engagement very 
suddenly, and when I had given you no 
reason to think that there was any 
change. But until this morning there 
was no change. I think that I ought 
never to have promised to marry you. 
You were kind and generous in wishing 
it, and now I believe that you will for- 
give me, because you are kind and 
generous always. 

“ Yours very gratefully, 
“ Curistina Norra.” 


Mr. Warde made no answer by letter, 
but in the evening he walked down to 
the White House, and asked to see 
Christina, She was sitting silently at 
her work, and rose up as he came in 
and held out her hand. 

“T meant it for the best, Christina,” 
he said ; “‘ but I suppose it was a mis- 
take. Did you not know your own 
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mind, or were you afraid to speak 
out ?” 

“‘ T don’t know—I meant—” she said, 
hesitating. 

“Never mind,” he said, with the 
considerate kindness which had made 
him like her always. ‘“ We will not go 
back upon the past. It has been a 
mistake. I thought that 1 could have 
made you happy ; but as it is not to be, 
why should we make ourselves more 
unhappy about it than we can help?” 

“Only I must say that I am sorry.” 

“No, Christina, you need not say 
that. It all rests between you and 
me ; and if I do not blame you, no one 
else has a right to do so.” 

There was something so simple, and 
yet so generous, in the entire absence of 
reproach or self-pity ; there was some- 
thing so honest and true in his thought 
for her, that Christina looked up at him 
with a feeling of reverence as well as 


admiration. And yet he was no saint, 
but an unintellectual man, without 


sensitive perceptions, or perhaps the 
highest aspirations. 

“T am afraid that you have difficulties 
before you, and you know you may 
always count upon my friendship ; but 
first, Christina, I am going to preach a 
little. Do not think that you can 
choose your trials for yourself. They 
are all sent, as well as your blessings, 
and you must take them as they come, 
and make the best of them. You ran 
with the footmen, and you failed, and yet 
you would have thrust yourself into the 
swelling of Jordan. You were dissatis- 
fied and unhappy, and so you thought 
yourself capable of a great sacrifice ; and 
in its accomplishment you hoped to find 
an escape. Perhaps I should have 
thought of this, but I did not until I 
got your letter. I thought that if it 
had been so you would have spoken. 
If you are doing right now,—and re- 
member, Christina, I do not blame you 
because of to-day,—if you are doing 
right in promising to marry Captain 
Cleasby, do not think that you will 
have nothing more that will be hard 
to bear; yet do not despair because 
there are lions in your path.” 

Then he left her, and went across the 
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When 
Mr. North spoke to her again, he no 
longer refused to see Captain Cleasby, 
and his tone, though querulous, was no 


passage to see her grandfather. 


longer bitter. Then Christina knew 
that Mr. Warde had already put him- 
self upon her side, and that at least she 
would have one powerful ally. 

The day after, Captain Cleasby called 
for her; and she saw him again for the 
first time since their meeting and their 
engagement. One day she had said 
that she must be free to make the 
announcement to her grandfather and 


her mother, and to write to Mr. 
Warde. Now these things had been 


done, done with less difficulty and pain 
than she had a right to expect, done 
comparatively so easily that she was re- 
morseful and sorry, far more sorry than 
she would have been if the opposition 
she had had to encounter had been more 
violent and more sustained; and she 
was softened and humbled, feeling as if 
she had much to atone for. But yet she 
knew, in spite of it all, that at last she 
had found that for which unconsciously 
she had longed. It was not that she 
did not feel that there might be dangers 
to be met ; only now they had no power 
to make her retrace hersteps. She had 
thought herself strong, but he had con- 
quered her. 

She could not go down to meet him, 
as she had gone down to meet Mr. Warde, 
At the sound of his step on the gravel- 
walk the colour came flushing into her 
face, and she got up quickly, and went 
to him half shyly, with her eyes glancing 
about in all directions, as they had a 
habit of doing when she was excited, 
and with a flitting smil¢ hovering round 
her mouth. 

“ At last, Christina,” he said, and he 
too smiled; “and how is it to be? It 
is too late for anyone to say no, but still 
for your sake I hope that I am to be 
forgiven.” 


“Grandpapa will. see you,” said 


Christina ; but they did not go at once 
to the old man, but sat together in the 
front parlour, in thatdingy little room into 
which the sunshine was used to creep 
slowly and stealthily, as into an unac- 
customed place ; but to-day it was filled 
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with the sunshine of happiness, and 
Hope was standing at the door. 

And the hour passed, as our happiest 
and saddest hours pass, so quickly that 
we can hardly understand their sweet- 
ness or their bitterness till it is gone, 
and we shall know it no more; and 
then Mrs. North brought word that her 
father would see Captain Cleasby before 
he left the house. 

“Yes, he is coming,” said Christina: 
and she rose at once, and led the way 
across the passage, and knocked at the 
study door. 

She wished that there might be no 
outward show of anger and reproach, 
and yet the meeting struck her as more 
melancholy than if there had been some 
sign of real feeling ; for what is sadder 
than a form from which the spirit has 
for ever departed? A smile which 
would be friendly if it might, words of 
gratitude and kindness veiling the cold- 
ness of a heart. 

Christina felt it instinctively as she 
stood in the doorway and watched the 
meeting,—her grandfather rising stiffly 
from his chair, and holding out his hand 
with apparent cordiality; the young 
man’s graceful and indifferent bearing,— 
she understood it all, and turned away 
with a feeling of pain that it must be 
so always. 

Yet before Captain Cleasby left the 
house he had done much to smooth 
away the difficulties in their path ; and 
Mr. North had consented to the marriage 
taking place so soon as Walter should 
have got his affairs into order. 

“T ought to have been straight before 
now,” he said ; “ but these lawyers are 
for ever making difficulties, and as a 
matter of fact, though I have been six 
months at the Park, I have not come 
into my property yet. I think I shall 
have to run up to London to see about 
things, and in the meantime Christina 
can be making her preparations, so that 
we can be married, when I return, at 
once. I never saw the use of making 
such a fuss over weddings, and bothering 
oneself with a whole heap of aunts and 
uycles. We mean to do it in our own 
way, don’t we, Christina?” 

Christina had as yet given no thought 
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at all to the wedding. It was all so 
new, and she was wrapt up in her pre- 
sent happiness, and she had never 
imagined it would be so soon. But 
when he appealed to her, she did not 
hesitate a moment. 

“Yes, of course,” she said ; “ but why 
must you go away now? Can't the 
lawyers do without you? I am sure 
they don’t want you.” 

“You don’t understand, Christina,” 
said Mr. North. “Captain Cleasby is 
quite right ; a man should always look 
after his affairs for himself, and then 
perhaps there wouldn’t be so many poor 
fools ruined in this world. Trust your- 
self, and depend on yourself, and look 
about you,—that’s my advice: and 
there’s many a young fellow would have 
been glad had he followed it instead of 
taking his ease, whilst his money was 
being thrown to the dogs:—yes, and his 
good name too, if he had only known it, 
and all through some one he trusted as 
a friend,—lucky for him if it wasn’t 
his own flesh and blood.” 

It was a long speech for Mr. North, 
and he ended in a low mournful 
cadence, so that they hardly caught his 
last words. Christina knew that he 
was thinking of his son, and of his own 
misfortunes ; she was softened and piti- 
ful, and encouraged by his taking 
Captain Cleasby’s part even upon a 
trifling subject. 

“You must not think so much of old 
times,” she said gently; “I think the 
world has grown better. And we are 
a)l going to be good and happy, like the 
people at the end of a fairy tale; and 
you must forget about the past, and be 
fond of him for my sake,—won’t you, 
grandpapa ?” 

She was sitting on the arm of her 
grandfather's chair, and Captain Cleasby 
was close to her on the other side, lean- 
ing against the low chimney-piece, and 
as she spoke she reached out her hand 
for one of his, and put it in the old 
man’s. 

“Say something nice to him, grand- 
papa!” 

Captain Cleasby smiled, but not sar- 
castically, and waited a little curiously 
for what would follow. 
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“T’m not saying he’s worse than 
others, and I’m not saying he’s better,” 
said Mr. North slowly. “I could have 
wished Christina had. married a man I 
knew and could have trusted. I don’t 
say I don’t trust you, sir, but you're 
young, and you're a stranger, and 
Christina there has as much prudence 
as a baby, and wouldn’t believe a tiger 
was treacherous till he had torn her in 
pieces ; but what’s the use of standing 
out? I said I wasn’t going to stand out, 
and I'll stick to it. Christina has 
chosen for herself, and you have chosen 
for yourself, and I believe the name and 
the thought of the old place went 
against you at first ; but there! I don’t 
take much account of that now, and I 
have not got anything more to say 
against you than that you are a stranger 
to me.” 

“But time will do something for me 
there,” said Walter. He was not angry, 
but, on the contrary, rather honoured 
the old man for his open speaking. 

“Tt may or it may not,” said Mr. 
North. “Iam old, and I don’t under- 
stand present fashions, nor the young 
men now-a-days and their goings on. 
There’s a great deal I don’t understand 
and don’t want to understand. You've 
got the thing that matters most to me 
now in this world: keep her what she 
is now, with all her faith in truth and 
constancy and happiness unshaken ; 
and then I'll say God bless you, and 
thank you too.” 

Captain Cleasby’s attention had wan- 
dered a little during the first part of 
Mr. North’s speech, and he had been 
looking at Christina, who still sat with 
her hand in the old man’s. He re- 
membered how he had seen her first in 
the same oak parlour by the flickering 
light of the fire, as he saw her at this 
moment, only now her startled curious 
look had given place to one of 
thoughtful happiness, and the smile 
which had hovered around her mouth 
was banished only by the solemnity of 
her grandfather’s words. But as Mr. 
North ended, Captain Cleasby withdrew 
his eyes from her and came a little 
forward. 

“JT will do my best, sir,” he said. 
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“Of course you are right: I am a 
stranger, and you have no particular 
reason to place confidence in me, ex- 
cept that you knew my father; but I 
hope you don’t want us to wait. It is 
done now, you know, and I hope you 
won’t consider that waiting is any 
good. I must go up to see these 
lawyers, and then of course I will do 
anything you like in the way of settle- 
ments.” 

“It isn’t the settlements,” said Mr. 
North, perversely ; “‘it all looks very 
pretty—I know it always does when 
people are young—and I’m not saying 
anything special against you; but I 
have seen enough of it in my time to 
last my life. There’s Mary—well, it was 
all a bright look-out for her once, and 
what did it come to? And there was 
my poor Margaret— married nine months 
and left a widow ; and if it’s going to 
be like that with Christina—well, I 
suppose I can’t prevent it, only I'd 
sooner it was after I am dead, and out 
of the way of seeing it.” 

“But it won’t be like that, will it, 
Christina?” said Captain Cleasby, 
softly. 

“ T can’t hear what you say, nor can’t 
see you either,” said Mr. North, dis 
contentedly. ‘ For the matter of that, I 
have said yes, and may have done with 
it ; but I am quicker at forgetting than 
at remembering now, and I don’t sup- 
pose I should know you if I was to 
meet you in the street.” 

Captain Cleasby turned to the chim- 
ney-piece, struck a match, and lighted 
one of the tall candles which stood upon 
it, took it in his hand, and held it so 
that the light fell full upon his face as 
he stood before Mr. North, composed 
and grave, whilst the old man’s eager 
eyes looked him all over. It was a 
refined and distinguished face: the 
expression, although not distinctively 
frank, had nothing to make you doubt 
its truth; the grey eyes looked straight 
before them, and the delicate lines of 
the mouth had a determined look about 
them which gave a manliness to the 
face it might otherwise have lacked, for 
it was wanting in broad outlines and 
marked features, and gave you rather 
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the impression of a pencil sketch than of 
a finished drawing. But as he stood 
there quietly with the strong light upon 
him, there was something so indepen- 
dent and unfearing, and yet so courteous 
and deferential in his manner, and in 
the mode he had chosen of dissipating 
the old man’s suspicions, that the cloud 
cleared from Mr. North’s forehead, and 
he held out his hand to him with a 
cordiality which had as yet had no place 
in his conduct. 

“T believe I wronged you. I wronged 
you, I daresay; but things have gone 
badly with me of late, and Christina 
here is about the only thing that re- 
mains to me, and she had disappointed 
me. She should have known her own 
mind sooner; but we won’t say any more 
about that. I don’t say but it may 
turn out better than I should have 
thought.” 

“I think so,” said Captain Cleasby. 
He was not a man to make protestations, 
“Won't you believe that, as Christina 
says, we are going to be good and 
happy ?” 

Then for the first time Mr. North 
saw the peculiar charm of his smile, and 
he was conquered. 

“You may, you may—I trust you 
may,” he said, rather tremulously, and 
brushed his hand hastily across his eyes. 
He was growing weak, poor old man, 
and he could not talk of things that 
excited him for long at a time without 
being agitated; and soon after Captain 
Cleasby took his leave. His sister was 
all alone, and would be waiting dinner 
for him, but yet he lingered for a 
moment at the door in the soft autumn 
twilight before he wished Christina 
good-night. 

“What a little time ago it is!” he 
said. “Just think, Christina, only 
yesterday you thought you were going 
to marry some one else. You are very 
fickle, 1 am afraid. I am astonished at 
my own imprudence in trusting myself 
to you. Whom will you be going to 
marry to-morrow, I wonder ?” 

Christina thought of Bernard, and of 
Mr. Warde, and her self-reproach was 


too keen, and her regrets too oppressive, 
to allow her to answer him lightly or 
indifferently. 

“Don’t,” she said; “please don’t. 
Don’t talk about it. I think happiness 
makes one feel what one has done wrong 
more : when I was so unhappy, it didn’t 
seem as if it mattered so much.” 

“ Don’t make yourself unhappy about 
it now, then. After all, it did me, or 
might have done me, more harm than 
anyone else. I don’t consider that 
Warde has half—no, not a quarter as 
much to forgive as I have; if I can 
give you absolution, I am sure he may. 
Only, you understand, that it is a little 
fault which must not be repeated.” 

Of course he could not know how 
much real ground for misery and re- 
morse there had been. He had been 
more moved than he chose to show by 
Mr. North’s fears and reluctance to part 
with his grand-daughter, and it was a 
sort of reaction from the mood of the 
last half-hour which made him now 
disposed to get rid of his unusual sense 
of responsibility and gravity by talking 
lightly. But Christina was disturbed 
that he should speak carelessly of what 
had touched her so deeply. 

“Tt hurts me to think of it,” she 
said: and he saw the tears in her eyes. 

“ Forgive me!” he said, quickly ; “I 
ought to have thought of that. Don’t 
let me go away feeling that I have made 
you unhappy. You knowI don’t blame 
you for a moment; we are going to 
forget all that, dearest. My life has 
been an unsatisfactory one. Gusty will 
tell you I am not good for much, but 
it is too late now, isn’t it? Say you 
forgive me, Christina, before I go.” 

Silently she put both her hands in 
his, and they stood there together for a 
minute looking out at the dusky twi- 
light, ,through which the stars were 
faintly shining, on across the heath and 
the white road to the trees of the Park, 
and the light beyond on the top of 
the hill. 

“It is a new heaven and earth to 
me,” he said, “since we stand in the 
world together.” 


To be continued. 
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LONDON DINNERS, 


MankInpD has been divided into “ those 
who live to eat,” and those ‘‘ who eat to 
live.” In a very clever Dutch novel 
called the ‘ Burgomaster’s Family,” 
which has just been charmingly trans- 
lated by Sir John Shaw Lefevre, the 
Burgomaster is described as belonging 
to the first category : “He had one idol 
which he worshipped with all his heart 
and soul, and on whose altar he would 
in case of necessity have sacrificed every- 
thing belonging to him.” ‘ What a good 
dinner was to Burgomaster Welters no 
words can tell ; it was the realization of 
all his dreams and wishes.” No doubt 
such people exist, but there is surely a 
third and a very numerous class who, 
though preferring good cooking to bad, 
yet consider eating as a mere adjunct to 


the real pleasure of society, and look 


upon the actual dinner as very 
secondary in importance to the enjoy- 
ment of the agreeable qualities of those 
assembled to eat it. 

Much has been written about cookery, 
much about gastronomy in general, and 
much about the various domestic ar- 
rangements connected with eating and 
drinking, and especially with the im- 
portant meal of the day. But I do not 
recollect meeting with anything in print 
which fully enters into the question of 
London Dinners, considered in their 
bearing upon social intercourse in its 
most agreeable form, as well as with re- 
ference to their gastronomic excellence ; 
and yet few of those who have been in 
the habit of dining out in London, dur- 
ing the last twenty-five or thirty years, 
can fail to remember with extreme 
pleasure those dinner-parties in London 
where they have met Sydney Smith, 
Macaulay, Milman, Quin, Charles Vil- 
liers, Strzelecki, B. Osborn, A. Hayward, 
and a host of others who have kept up a 
lively conversation with a degree of wit 
and spirit which has resulted in the 
greatest intellectual enjoyment, and with 


an amount of gaiety which is the most 
wholesome relaxation after the fatigues 
of the day, whilst at the same time the 
gastronomic part of the entertainment 
has been perfectly well maintained. 

I think it was in the year 1835 that 
a Mr. Walker, a well-known London 
police magistrate, published a series of 
periodical papers called “The Original,” 
devoted to “The Arts of Dining and 
giving Dinners,” “The Art of Travelling, 
and the Art of attaining High Health.” 
They were amusing, but Mr. Walker 
appeared to be a sort of social cynic,—he 
liked society mainly so far as it contri- 
buted to his own personal enjoyment ; 
for, though he says that he considers 
eight as the number for a dinner-party, 
I believe he would have been quite 
satisfied with a party of two, or even to 
have dined by himself, provided he was 
at that time in the enjoyment of perfect 
health, and provided the dinner was 
served up according to his own some- 
what peculiar notions. 

Mr. Hayward’s book on dining is open 
to no such criticism, but those who have 
read his article on this subject as it ap- 
peared in the Quarterly Review many 
years since, or in its subsequent re- 
publication by Murray, will not find 
fault with me, I think, for inviting a 
little further consideration as to the best 
mode of arranging private dinner-parties 
in London. 

In so doing, I entirely exclude public 
dinners, which are for specific purposes, 
and which require to be conducted 
on different principles from ordinary 
entertainments; these remarks apply 
entirely to dinners at private houses, 
especially during the scrambling months 
succeeding Easter. Previous to Easter, 
London society is almost perfect ; for 
the same materials, intellectual and gas- 
tronomic, are attainable, while they are 
brought together in a less formal way 
than is possible later in the year. After 
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Easter the state of affairs is quite altered. 
A three weeks’ invitation is not con- 
sidered too long to secure a pleasant 
party, or, what by many is considered 
a synonymous term, a large party. A 
room thirty feet by twenty is supposed 
to be large enough to hold twenty or 
twenty-four guests in comfort. . Dinner 
begins about half-past eight, and does 
not end till half-past ten, the party 
being too numerous for anything like 
general conversation during dinner; car- 
riages are announced, and the guests 
hurry away, without having had the 
opportunity of exchanging a dozen words 
with any but the couple right and left 
of them at the table. The great fault 
of these so-called entertainments is that 
the party is too large (and consequently 
the room too hot) and the dinner too 
long. Can these assertions be contra- 
dicted? and if not, may it not be worth 
while to consider whether some reform 
might not be advantageously introduced ? 
It is not in the power of every one to 
command wit or great social qualifica- 
tions, but it must certainly be for the 
general advantage of society to give 
facilities to all for displaying whatever 
powers they possess, and it may be as 
well to begin by pointing out the dis- 
advantages of the present arrangements. 

It is not necessary to discuss the art of 
cookery, or to enter into details respect- 
ing the arrangements of the cuisine. As 
good cooks may be found in England as 
in any part of Europe, and the cost of a 
dinner must of course be regulated by 
the taste and the purse of the host, 
though there is no greater mistake than 
to suppose that the most expensivedinner 
is necessarily the best. Good wine is 
indispensable, but the quantity con- 
sumed is in general too small to make 
it a formidable item of expense, and, 
with the exception of a few sorts of 
fruit, all articles of consumption are 
best where they are the most plentiful 
and consequently cheapest. There are 
certain large houses and establishments 
which seem to require large parties or 
banquets; but as a rule in London 
houses, fourteen, or at the utmost six- 
teen, are as many as can be well accom- 
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modated, and it is not easy to enjoy 
general conversation with a larger num- 
ber. If invitations are given for a 
quarter before eight, it is generally 
understood that eight is the hour 
intended ; after that time ten minutes 
or a quarter of an hour is enough law 
to give for accidental delays. To keep 
a whole party waiting, because one or 
two ladies or gentlemen will not take 
the trouble to dress in time, is a very 
questionable act of politeness. It used 
to be said of two distinguished brothers 
who were habitually unpunctual, that 
if one was asked to dine at seven on 
Tuesday, the other came at eight on 
Wednesday ; but such eccentricities can 
only be pardoned in men whose minds 
are so absorbed by public business as to 
make them forgetful of the courtesies of 
society. 

In this country, where people do not 
converse freely with each other without 
an introduction, any foreigner should be 
specially introduced by host or hostess ; 
and the only good reason which can be 
given for not doing the same to every 
guest, is that in our vast London society, 
those may be inadvertently asked to- 
gether, who have been trying to avoid 
each other all their lives, and then an 
introduction becomes awkward. A little 
arrangement is of course necessary as to 
sending down the right ladies and gen- 
tlemen together, and also as to seating 
them properly at table, so that husbands 
and wives, brothers and sisters, é&c., are 
not placed next to each other ; and for 
want of this previous forethought the 
best assorted parties are sometimes quite 
spoiled. Having begun with the as- 
sumption that parties of fourteen or 
sixteen are best suited for the size of 
ordinary London dining-rooms, as well 
as for conversation, the number of 
attendants upon such a party must of 
course be regulated by the fortune of 
the entertainer; but to ensure perfect 
attendance, one servant to every three 
guests is about the necessary number. 
Much of general comfort, and more of 
mental activity than is generally sup- 
posed, depends upon the temperature 
and ventilation of a room. With the 
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thermometer at 62, conversation may 
flow easily, and wits may be at their 
brightest and sharpest ; but raise the 
temperature to 75° or 80°, and the most 
elastic spirits become subdued, the most 
brilliant genius subsides into mediocrity. 
I am always tempted to ask, when I hear 
that some wit ‘was not himself last 
night,” what was the state of the ther- 
mometer? No dinner should last more 
than an hour and a quarter, or at longest 
an hour and a half; if it does, a pleasure 
becomes a pain. There is no country in 
Europe, I believe, where so much time is 
spent at the dinner table as in England, 
and this is owing to the greater number 
of dishes which we think necessary. I 
have on this point consulted a lady friend 
in Russia, whose table there is considered 
as well and plentifully supplied as that 
of anyone at the Court, and her answer 
is as follows :-— 
“Sr. Pererseurec, June 17, 1871. 
“1 send you menus of our own three last 
dinners, which are very good specimens. The 
one for twenty-two was got up in a hurry for 
Marshal Comte Berg and other Government 
generals, only here for a few days ; otherwise 
two soups, one clear and one purée, would 
have been better: it is the very largest dinner 
as to dishes ever given here. The dinners in 
Berlin, at the King’s and Crown Princess’s, I 
remember, were even smaller. Sometimes ‘at 
very State dinners a Punch a la Romaine is 
put in between the cold entrée and the réts ; 
that is all. Of course beyond twelve or four- 
teen there are doubles and trebles of each dish 
handed round at the same time, and each dish 
comes in separately and is quite done with 
before another comes. The dessert and flowers 
are on the table. It is thought a very 
badly served dinner if it takes more than 1 
or 1} hour. The dessert is then handed 
round, each dish, and the plates changed for 
each dish ; then the finger-glasses and water 
put down on a plate each, which is the signal 
for the end. The serving of the dessert is 
included in the time I have named. It 
would be a most happy revolution in London 
if you could bring it about. Here they wait 
very dexterously, and no one is ever forgotten 
in handing a dish as each goes regularly round.” 


For 14 Persoxs. 

Diner du 16 Mai, 1871. 
Consommé de gibier aux quenelles. 
Petits patés. 

Truites de gatchina, sauce hollandaise. 
Selle de mouton & I’ Anglaise. 

Filets de perdreaux & la Périgueux. 
Poulets nouveaux gélinottes et grins rotis. 


London Dinners. 


Salade. 
Asperges en branche. 
Pain de groseilles & l’allemande. 
“Mousse au café. 





For 22 Persons. 
Diner du 8 Mai, 1871. 
Consommeé de volaille & la D’Orléans. 
Petits patés. : 
jTruites saumonée, sauce hollandaise. 
Filets de beeuf & la Jardiniére. 
Suprémes de volaille & l écarlate. 
Cdtelettes de foies gras en bellevue. _ 
Poulets nouveaux, perdreaux et cailles rotis. 
Salade. 
Haricot verts & Y Anglaise. 
Plum puddings, sauce John Bull. 
Glaces & lécossaise. 


For 12 Persons. 

Diner du 5 Juin, 1871. 
Consommé de volaille aux quenelles. 
Petits patés. 

Saumon, sauce hollandaise. 
Filet de beeuf & la Jardiniére. 
Supréme de perdreaux aux truffes. 

Poularde et gibier rotis. 
Salade. 
Asperges en branche. 
F Gateau Moka. 
Glace aux framboises. 


A letter, dated 5th May, 1871, from 
a friend in Copenhagen, an excellent 
authority on even more important affairs 
than dinners, is much to the same 
effect—“*I enclose a couple of menus 
such as you ask for. One is of a dinner 
at our Minister for Foreign Affairs, and 
the other at Count Moltke’s. I do not 
myself approve of putting down the 
wines on a bill of fare, as it savours too 
much of the restaurant. I never do, 
and my dinners, I think I may say, are 
considered the best given here, or cer- 
tainly amongst the best. I had a very 
formidable rival in the Russian Minister, 
who had positively a genius for house 
decoration, but he is no longer here.” 
I insert the Copenhagen menus :—- 


JEUDI LE 12 JANvrieER, 1871. 


Huitres fraiches. 


Consommé aux quenelles 
de volaille. 

Diablotins & la parisienne. 

Filet de boeuf truffé a la 
Périgueux. 


St. Péray. 
Chat. Léoville. 


Sherry impérial. 


























London Dinners. 


Poisson, sauce holland- 
aise. 


Cételettes 
sautées. 

Galantine de chapon en 
bellevue. 

Fonds d’artichauts 4 la 
princesse. 

Faisans rétis —Salade. 

Croustade de péches et 
d’abricots. 

Gelée champagne. 

Corbeille garni de glaces. 

Gateau d la Turque. 


Chat. d’Yquem. 


Chat. Latour. de chevreuil 


Chat. Grillet. 


Cabinet Crémant. 


Vieux Madére. 


Cap Constance. 


JEUDI LE 30 Mans, 1871. 
St. Péray. Huitres. 

Chat. Rauzan. Potage & I’ Anglaise. 
Oporto. Sherry. Dindes farcis aux truffes, 
Vieux Johannis- Saumon, sauce _holland- 

berger Cabinet. aise. 

Chat. Margaux. Cotelettes de cocgs de 

bruyére au riz. 

Vieux Oporto Patés de foies gras. 
blanc. 
Veuve Clicquot. Faisans rétis. Compote. 

Salade. 
Asperges en branches. 
Gelée de champagne & 
Yananas. 
Vieux Madére. Fromage et beurre. 
Vieux Tokayer. Glace. 
Dessert. 


I also add some menus of dinners 
given by our Ambassador in Paris, whose 
table is as well arranged and served, and 
whose dinners are as good as can pos- 
sibly be desired, and never last more 
than an hour and a half. 


DINER pu 23 Mar, 1868. 
Potage tortue & I’ Anglaise. 
Jardiniére & limpériale au consommé. 
Petites bouchées & la reine. 

Filets de saumon & la Chambord. 
Filet de boeuf .Madére & I’ Espagnole. 
Poulardes & la Montmorency, sauce Périgueux. 
Cotelettes d’agneau aux concombres. 
Cailles farcies & la Bohémienne. 
Aspics de crevettes en bellevue sur socle. 
Punch & I’Impératrice. 
Canetons et gélinottes rotis. 
Buisson de truffes au vin de Champagne. 
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Asperges, sauce hollandaise. 
Croustades W’abricuts nouveaux & Ja Condé. 
Macédoine de fruits Marasquin. 


Bombes cardinal. 


DINER DU 7 Févrisr, 1867. 
Printanier & Ja royale. 
Purée & la Jussienne. 
Feuillantines grillées. 

Crétes de coq & la Villeroy. 

Bars, sauces cardinale et aux huitres. 
Dindes & l’impériale. 
Escaloppes de filets de chevreuil aux olives. 
Supréme de poulets & l’écarlate. 
Homards en bellevue, sauce Mayonnaise. 
Punch & la Romaine. 

Faisans rétis, sauce Périgueux. 
Patés de foies gras de Strasbourg. 
Cardons & la Moélle. 

Haricots verts sautés au beurre. 
Pains d’ananas aux pistaches. 
Coupes garnies de soufflés glacés. 
Glaces. 


From Spain, I have the authority of 
our Minister, expressed in the most un- 
qualified terms, that an hour and a half 
is ample time for any dinner. To some 
of the Ministerial menus I have added 
one purely Spanish, as a specimen of the 
different customs in eating of different 
countries. 


MADRID PALACE. 
May 31, 1871. . 
Potages :— 
Consommé de volaille aux quenelles. 
Bisque @’écrevisses & la Joinville. 
Hors d@ euvre :— 
Patés de foies gras, chaud, froid. 
Relevés :— 
Saumon & la hollandaise. 
Roastbeef & la Provengale. 
Entrées :-— 
Cotelettes de poulets aux pois. 
Cailles & la financiére. 
Mayonnaise. 
Punch & la Romaine. 
Légumes :— 
Asperges en branches. 
R6ti :-— 
Dindonneaux nouveaux. 
Entremets :-— 
GAteau Napolitain histori¢. 
L’abricotine glace. 
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DINER DU 7 JurIN, 1871. 
Consommé de volaille & la Célestine. 
Petits pAités & la cardinale. 
Saumon. 

Selle de mouton & I’ Anglaise. 
Cételettes de cailles aux truffes. 
Foies gras—bordure de gelée. 
Ponche & I’ Impériale. 
Outarde roti. 

Petits pois au beurre. 


Savarin & la Montmorency. 
Petits soufflés glacés au Marasquin. 
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MARzO, 
Ostras. 
Sopas :— 
De Menudillos de arroz » la Valenciana. 
Melon. 
Cocrpo. 
Fritos :— 
Sesos, manos y criadillas. 
Pescado :— 
Bacalao & la Vizcaina—Calamares en 
tinta. 
Entradas :— 


Perdices estofadas—Pepitoria de Pavo. 
Ponche Helado. 


Legumbres :— 
Menestra—Alcachofas fritas con aceite. 
Asados :— 
Cochifritos—Toston. 


Ensalada. 
Platos de Dulce :-— 


Huevos moles con bizcochos — Huevos 
hilados. 
Postres. 
Helados. 
Vinos:— 
Jerez, Valdepefias tinto y blanco, Man- 
zanilla, Arganda, Rioja, Malaga, Mal- 
vasia, Champagne. 


I am told that at Buckingham Palace 
her Majesty’s dinners are entirely con- 
cluded within the hour ; but it must be 
remembered that the Queen’s habits in 
this particular appear to have been formed 
without much reference to social require- 
ments. Her Majesty partakes of a good 
luncheon and tea, and makes her dinner 
a short meal. 


To return, however, to my subject of 
considering dinners as a means of pro- 
moting social intercourse in its most 


London Dinners. 


agreeable form. No one can deny the 
importance which is attached to this 
subject in London society, when it is 
remembered the infinite trouble taken 
by many in the arrangement of the com- 
pany to be asked as well as in the de- 
coration of the table, and other matters 
connected with the entertainment. Much 
pains are bestowed, and much money 
spent, in endeavouring to give agreeable 
dinners, and both are often thrown away 
by an attempt to do too much. Nothing 
is more true than the old saw of “‘enough 
is as good as a feast.” More food than 
anyone can enjoy, more wit than any- 
one can listen to, are alike to be avoided. 
People are often so much exhausted by 
the heated atmosphere of a dining-room, 
and by long sitting during and after a 
protracted dinner, that conversation 
languishes when the adjournment to the 
drawing-room takes place, and the only 
anxiety is to get away either to some 
fresh scene of overcrowded amusement, 
or to bed, worn out instead of refreshed 
by the so-called evening’s entertainment. 
It is to be hoped that hereafter the 
custom may be adopted, which obtains 
everywhere but amongst the Anglo- 
Saxon race, of ladies and _ gentle- 
men leaving the table together; so 
that conversation may go on without 
a break, and the grouping of gentlemen 
in one part of the room and ladies in 
another be avoided. It also enables 
those who wish to go elsewhere, to 
leave at an earlier hour—which is of 
more consequence, however, with foreign 
habits than with our own. Abroad 
people visit in the evening when they 
wish to find their friends at home, and 
thus avoid a great amount of card leav- 
ing and loss of time. I heard the 
present American Minister, General 
Schenck, observe that London visiting 
might be arranged more effectually and 
economically (as to time) by a system 
of visiting-clearing-houses, one for each 
district ; boxes, like post-office letter- 
boxes, bearing the names of all one’s 
acquaintance being arranged round a 
room, with a key belonging to the re- 
spective families, into which cards or 
invitations could be dropped, the boxes 
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to be emptied each day by some one sent 
from each family. Our Transatlantic 
brethren are certainly far ahead of us in 
practical suggestions, and might perhaps 
give us valuable hints upon the subject 
of the present article, as well as upon 
the art of visiting, or rather card leaving, 
In this country it is difficult to prevent 
politics from forming too large a portion 
of conversation ; the addition of music 
or cards in the evening tends to pre- 
vent this, and to give a fair chance of 
amusement for all tastes. 

A few words before I conclude, about 
the arrangements of the dinner-table. 
Although a dining-room should be well 
lighted throughout, the brightest spot, 
the high light of the picture, should be the 
table itself. Wax candles are the most per- 
fectly unobjectionable mode of lighting, 
the most pleasing to the eyes, and with- 
out the distress to the organs of smell 
which may arise from lamps. Small 
shades upon the candles throw the light 
upon the cloth and table, and prevent 
any glare upon the eyes. Gas light is 
to many quite intolerable, at least as 
managed in England, for it frequently 
produces a feeling of weight on the 
head, and general discomfort, even if 
discomfort to the olfactory organs can be 
avoided. The present fashion of flower 
cecoration is extremely pretty, and can 
be carried out without any great expense 
if bright colours and general effect are 
more considered than mere cost. All 
table ornaments should be kept low, so 
as not to intercept the view of any one 
by all the other guests. For the number 
of dishes fora party of twelve or sixteen, 
I recommend the Russian menu No. 3. 


Having now gone through what seem 
to me the defects of the present system 
of London dinners, and pointed out 
some of the remedies, thinking that 
most people admit that some reform is 
desirable, I must leave the matter in the 
hands of those able and willing to head 
the great reform movement. A clever 
author who has written upon the art of 
“ putting things,” says that if you want 
to commend a subject to a Tory leader, 
you talk of it as a sovereign remedy ; if 
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to a Whig, you call it a radical improve- 
ment, so that in my wishing to please all _ 
parties I have been perhaps injudicious 
in calling a diminution of the hours and 
the quantity of food at dinners, a reform 
movement. A moderate constitutional 
change would best express what I want. 

The question now is, who is to bell 
the cat, who is bold enough to reform 
the present system by shortening the 
hours and decreasing the quantity of 
food at our London dinners? Will the 
movement originate on the Liberal side? 
I remember hearing a remark made by 
a gentleman in the House of Commons, 
whose eyes were directed from the front 
bench on the Conservative to the Liberal 
side, “Is it possible that a ministry 
formed by those men can stand? I do 
not believe they have a cook amongst 
them who can dress a good dinner.” If 
this be so, we must look elsewhere. Is 
there no lady of high rank, no Baring 
or no Rothschild, who with cooks about 
whose merits there can be no difference 
of opinion, will set an example of con- 
stitutional reform in this matter by— 

Ist. Limiting the number of guests 
to twelve or fourteen ; 

2nd. Keeping the dining-room cool 
and well-ventilated ; 

3rdly. Sitting down to dinner at 8.15 
without waiting for guests who may be 
absent ; 

4th. Returning to the drawing-room 
by 9.30 to 9.45 ; 

5th. Reducing the present number of 
dishes # 

If this were done, London dinners 
might be, what they ought to be, from 
the materials to be collected in London 
society—the most agreeable reunions in 
the world; and much useless expense 
would be avoided, so that these enter- 
tainments might be within reach of even 
very moderate fortunes, and our nation 
be rescued from the reproach so often 
cast upon us by foreigners, of preferring 
quantity to quality, and a large party to 
a sociable and lively dinner. A French 
gentleman once said to me, “ En Angle- 
terre on se nourrit bien, mais on ne dine 
pas.” 

THomson HANKEY. 





A WEEK 


IN THE WEST 


FROM A VAGABOND’S NOTE-BOOK, 


PART V. 


“You can’t think what an odd kind of 
half-sentimental feeling the name Sioux 
city stirs up in me,” said the optimist, 
as we rolled down a gentle incline to- 
wards the biggest town we had seen 
since leaving Dubuque. 

“Thinking of Natty Bumppo, and 
Uncas, I reckon?” inquired the poten- 
tate. 

“Yes. But let’s see—it wasn’t Uncas? 
No, Mahtoree was the name of the Sioux 
chief. ‘ Mahtoree is a wise chief,’ don’t 
you remember? Do you think we shall 
see any Sioux about ?” 

“ Well—likely you may see one or two 
half-tamed, drunken savages on the levee. 


What's left of the tribe is well away to 


the West. But there are not more now 
than a few hundreds, I believe.” 

“It’s a shocking thing the way you 
are getting rid of these Indians,” said 
the optimist. “Don’t you really think 
that anything better can be done with 
them than poisoning them with bad 
whiskey, and shooting them down like 
wolves? When I was in Philadelphia 
I met several gentlemen who had been 
amongst them themselves, and were in 
correspondence with the Quakers, who 
are in the West trying to save the little 
remnants of the tribes. They all said, 
that the Indian is fit for anything with 
decent treatment, and has nearly as 
much to teach the white as the white 
has to teach him. Do you think the 
Quakers likely to succeed ?” 

“T don’t know but what they might 
if they only had time,” said the poten- 
tate. “They have a way of getting 
hold on the red-skins, these Quakers, 
ever since Penn’s time. All the churches 
and all the sects have tried their hand 
at it, more or less; but it never amounted 
to much. They never could get the 


hang of it, though they sent good men 
enough, and spent piles of money.” 

“But how do you account for it? 
Why should the rest fail and the 
Quakers succeed ?” 

“T don’t know much about it,” said 
the potentate, “but, from what I can 
learn, the rest began by talking about 
the devil and their sins. Now the 
Quaker has been bred to begin at the 
other end. So he comes, and sits down 
by the red-skin, and asks him what the 
Great Spirit has been saying to him, 
and that fetches him at once. But I’m 
afraid it’s too late. They talk now 
about getting them all off into a separate 
State, and letting them send sefiators 
and members to Congress. But you 
can’t locate them any more than you can 
the buffaloes. They’re bound to go out.” 

“T hope not,” said the optimist. 
**T’m told their numbers don’t fall off 
over the border. There ought to be 
room enough in the great West even for 
buffaloes, let alone the original pro- 
prietors. And now that you have passed 
the constitutional amendment, red, and 
black, and yellow ought to have a 
chance.” 

“ And your cattle would be none the 
worse for grazing by a herd of tame 
buffaloes,” remarked the struggler. 

I think the potentate was glad to get 
away from the Indian question. 

* Now you seem to kind o’ take for 
granted,” he said, “that we don’t care 
for breed in our cattle. You never 
made a greater mistake. Why, there are 
Squire Burnett, and half-a-dozen other 
New England men, with as fine herds as 
you can find in any Duke’s park. And 
they give the highest prices for the best 
English stock too, and take the pick of 
it out of your farmers’ mouths.” 

‘‘ Last time I crossed,” said the Pre- 
sident, ‘‘I1 came back in the same boat 
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with a short-horned bull, for which 
one of our breeders had given 1,000 
guineas.” 

“Why, yes, as long back as the 
colonial times we used to get your 
bulls over. There was Brigadier Rug- 
gles’s English bull. Ever hear of the 
Brigadier ?” 

“* Never.” 

“* Well, he got made Brigadier in the 
French war, somehow. A sturdy old 
Tory he was, and went over to Nova 
Scotia after our war broke out. He 
wouldn’t fight against the colonies, but 
King George and the old country had 
thestrongest puil on him, and he couldn’t 
live squarely under a new flag. How- 
ever, before’76, Brigadier Ruggles kept a 
good house in Berkshire, Massachusetts, 
furnished pretty well all through from 
England. Half the chairs and tables had 
a history ; but the piece he was proudest 
of was a tall old mirror, bevelled at the 
edges of the glass, and set in a carved 
ebony frame, which some of his wife’s 
folk—Madam Ruggles they called her 


—had sent over as a present from old 


Berkshire. Madam Ruggles’s mirror 
was the finest thing inside any house in 
Massachusetts, and stood in the hall 
right opposite the front door, so that 
everyone who came to the house might 
see it at once. And Brigadier Ruggles’s 
English bullwas a long way the first beast 
in New England, at least so the Brigadier 
said, and the up-country farmers used 
to come miles out of their way only to 
get a look at him. At last one of them, 
after he had seen the Brigadier’s bull 
all round, guessed he knew a Vermonter 
who had gota home-bred bull, alongside 
of which the Brigadier’s bull was of no 
account. This made the Brigadier rile 
up ; but as they could not settle it by 
talk, and the Vermonter was coming 
down to a fair at Boston in the fall, it 
was agreed he should bring his bull 
along, and stop a night with the Briga- 
dier. Well, accordingly, Saturday night 
before Boston fair, sure enough the 
Vermonter came along with his bull. 
It was too dark to judge much about 
the beasts that night, so the Vermonter’s 
bull was put in the next pen to the 
Brigadier’s bull, and they went in to 


on 


oid 


supper. All night Brigadier Ruggles 
tossed about, thinking of the Ver 
monter’s bull; and next morning he 
was that bad with a fit of colic, that, 
though he was an elder, Madam Ruggles 
thought it best to let him stop away 
from meeting.. Accordingly, she and 
the Vermonter went off in the waggon 
with the farm-servants, and left the 
Brigadier by the fire, with a book of 
Cotton Mather’s sermons, and a chalk 
draught at his elbow. Somehow, they 
hadn’t been gone more than a quarter 
of an hour, when the Brigadier began 
to feel better. After reading a spell, he 
seemed to think a little fresh air might 
set him all right, so he gets on his thick 
boots, just to stroll out in the garden. 
Sure enough the air was just what he 
wanted, and presently it came into his 
head just to drop over to the pens, and 
see if it was all right with the bulls. 
So he opened the garden-gate, and 
stepped across, and looked over into 
the pens. There was his bull, all in a 
lather, marching up and down one side 
of the fence, and the Vermonter’s bull 
on the other, both of them moaning to 
themselves in a low tone, as if they 
were swearing, and nothing but a gate 
on the latch to hinder them getting at 
one another. The Brigadier took up a 
prong, and leant over, and tried to coax 
his bull, who was tame enough to him, 
to come and be scratched between his 
horns. But the bull took no notice, 
and kept marching up and down. So 
the Brigadier watched them both, and 
fell to comparing them, and thinking, 
‘Well, that Vermonter’s bull ain’t of 
any account after all alongside of my 
bull—he ain’t so straight in the back, 
nor so square in the barrel, nor so thick 
in the neck—he don’t weigh, now, not, 
I should say, within a hundredweight 
of my bull.’ 

“ Somehow, as he was goingon think- 
ing of the bulls, the Brigadier kept on 
tip-tapping at the hasp of the gate, and 
not minding what he was at with his 
prong, till all of a sudden he just gave a 
tip too much at the latch, and the gate 
between the pens swung slowly open, 
just as the Vermonter’s bull came op- 
posite it. Next minute the bulls were 
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together by the horns. The Brigadier 
hallooed right out, though it was Sabbath, 
but all the men were away at meeting. 
Look again, and there was the Ver- 
monter’s bull driving his bull back on 
his haunches. Brigadier Ruggles was 
a brave man, so he throws open the 
gate he was leaning over, and lays 
on to the Vermonter’s bull behind with 
the prong, just as the brute drives 
down his own bull, and breaks his 
neck in the corner of the pen. Then 
the Vermonter’s bull turns round on 
the Brigadier, and after one good look 
at him, puts down his head with a sort 


of low whistle, and scrapes with his 


fore hoof, meaning mischief. The 
Brigadier didn’t wait, but made off for 
the house, slamming the pen gate and 
the garden gate behind him. But he 
hears two crashes, and then the whistle 
of the Vermonter’s bull coming after 
hiv, as he reaches his open front door, 
and bolts through the hall to the 
kitchen, slamming the second door 
behind him. ‘Perhaps the cuss won't 
come into the house,’ thought the 


Brigadier, as he stood panting behind 
the kitchen door; but next minute 


he hears the Vermonter’s bull 
into the hall. Then silence for a 
minute, and then the whistle and 
scraping again. ‘What’s he up to 
now ?’ thought the Brigadier, as he 
just peeped through a crack. There 
stood the bull, right opposite his 
own image in Madam Ruggles’s mir- 
ror. <A king’s arm always hung on 
the hooks, over the kitchen _fire- 
place, loaded with ball, and the 
Brigadier caught it down, and made 
two steps across the floor, and right 
out into the hall, just in time to see 
the Vermonter’s bull down his head 
and go crash into the mirror. The 
shock seemed to stagger him, and before 
he could turn round, the Brigadier— 
that mad that he would have faced all 
the bulls of Bashan—steps up to his side, 
and lets drive just behind his shoulder. 
The Vermonter’s bull goes over amongst 
the broken glass, the Brigadier stands 
over him, king’s arm still smoking, 
when the waggon draws up, and 
Madam Ruggles and the Vermonter 


stalk 
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walk into the hall, fresh from meet- 
ing, with the doctor from Cambridge. 
Madam had thought to bring him 
home to get his dinner with them, 
and fix up the Brigadier, so as he 
might be well enough to get to Boston 
fair next day.” 

“ Not a bad tableau for a Sabbath 
morning scene in the old Puritan 
home,” said the optimist. “ Haven't 
you got a painter who could do it? 
But, I say, my belief is, that if you 
told the whole truth, that Vermonter’s 
bull was English bred.” 

“No more than I am,” said the 
potentate. 

“The Vermonters are mostly smart 
men,” said the President, gravely. 

“Right-smart, I guess, many of 
them,” added the Vice, “ though if that 
Vermonter had been right-smart he 
wouldn’t have left the Brigadier behind 
at meeting-time.” 

** Now, what’s the difference between 
smart and right-smart?” put in the 
critically-minded struggler. 

“1 should say now, the potentate 
here was a right-smart man,” said the 
optimist; “a kind of fellow who is 
always catching your fingers in a tree, 
or dropping you in some hole.” 

“No, no; I guess I’m too loose in the 
jaw,” said the accused party, “ but I'll 
show you the difference better than you 
could touch it off in words in a week. 
You saw the notices up at Storm Lake 
there, in the middle of the prairie, that 
the Ex-M. C. and candidate for the 
district was coming down to make a 
speech.” 

“Yes, and I was glad to see it, asa 
proof that wild life doesn’t take your 
settlers away from politics.” 

“T won’t say anything about that. 
Any way the candidates come after them, 
and it’s a caution the sort of stuff they 
serve out to the sovereign people when 
they’re on the stump in such out-of-the- 
way places. Well, when [Illinois was 
settling up, a candidate came down to 
just such a wild place as Storm Lake, 
where I was stopping with the post- 
master, who kept the biggest store, and 
was the boss of the town. The can- 
didate kept on talking for well on to 
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three hours; and as it was just before 
our war, and he didn’t seem to quite 
know which way the cat was going to 
jump, why his talk wasn’t altogether 
meaty—you couldn’t get much of a meal 
off it either side. As we went back we 
came up with a settler, a pawky, queer 
old man, crumpled up with the shakes, 
*‘Geod evening, Uncle Josh,’ said my 
friend. ‘ Evenin’, Jack,’ said the old boy 
(my friend’s name was John). ‘ Won't 
you step in and take a drink, uncle?’ 
‘ Waal, Jack, if ever I do take anythin’ 
it’s just at this hour.’ ‘Come in, then. 
Now, how’'ll you have it, uncle? About 
half-and-half?’ ‘Waal, yes, Jack— 
that'll du. But ef you du give either 
on ’em a trifle advantage, let it be the 
whiskey.’ ‘And now, uncle,’ went on 
my friend, when he had got the old 
man’s brew to his mind, ‘ tell us what 
you think of the new candidate.’ ‘ Waal, 
he seemed to get off his talk easy 
enough. Kep us at it near upon three 
hours, I reckon. A fair-spoken, leaky 


kind o’ young man ; but, Jack, ef he'd 


been a smart man he’d hev said all that 
in five-and-twenty minutes ; and ef he’d 
been a right-smart man, Jack, he 
wouldn’t hev said it at all.’” 

“Good again,” said the optimist, 
laughing : “‘ you're in undeniable form 
to-day. But now we must get out, and 
do Sioux city. I must own my first 
impressions of the Missouri are not 
favourable.” 

So we descended from the platform 
of the Champaign, and looked about us. 
We had pulled up in the middle of an 
open space on the left bank of the 
river, on to which our line seemed to 
have strayed by accident, as we had 
passed what was intended for the ter- 
minus some quarter of a mile behind. 
The other line from the south, which 
had preceded ours by-:some months, 
was the only other occupant of this 
vacant space at present, and boasted 
of a considerable temporary station. 
The potentate and his colleagues were 
instantly in close and earnest colloquy. 
It must be a sine gua non, if they were 
to take to the new line, that their ter- 
minus should be brought right down 
to the river-bank, so that they could 
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build wharves. While they hunted up 
the official representatives of the pro- 
posed vendors to lay down their terms, 
we strolled along the levee of the 
Missouri. That it is the longest river 
in the world is a thing that everybody 
knows, but the geography books omit 
to add that it is perhaps the ugliest 
and most depressing. What we saw 
was a sluggish and unutterably muddy 
stream, crawling through a channel of 
some 200 yards across. Black snags 
peered up here and there from the 
yellow current, ugly and dangerous to 
look at. There were some half-dozen 
lumber steamers aground under the 
bank below where we stood, and 
on the opposite side was a strip of 
sand—here dry, there quaky—twice 
the breadth of that part of the bed 
which was under water. The Missouri 
has an almost continuous margin of 
this kind along this part of its course, 
sometimes on one side, sometimes on 
the other : and every now and then, and 
not unfrequently, takes a caprice to 
change its bed, and does it almost 
without notice, and quite without pay- 
ing the least attention to the interests 
of the enterprising persons who have 
settled on its banks. Within the 
memory of several of the citizens whom 
we met, the Missouri had flowed half a 
mile west of the present site of Sioux 
city, and there seemed no sort of reason 
why it should not go back to its old bed 
any day. Meantime, and until they are 
left high and dry again, the people of 
Sioux city are eating and drinking, 
marrying and’ giving in marriage, pretty 
much like the folk before the Flood. 
Not that I would for a moment suggest 
that the dwellers on the Upper Missouri 
are specially like the antediluvians, or 
indeed worse than their neighbours, or 
than the ordinary run of folk in the 
older States, or elsewhere. But their 
opportunities and temptations have been 
peculiar ; and although I do not believe 
that they have done more than develop 
their natural share of the old Adam, I 
must own they have done this diligently. 
In a town which has passed its childhood 
hundreds of miles away from any con- 
siderable settlement of human beings, 
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and indeed never heard the whistle of 
a locomotive before last year, one might 
fairly look for some traces of primitive- 
ness and simplicity. Such a search 
would, I fear, be disappointing. On 
the other hand, the flashy, devil-may- 
eare life and lawless licence, which Bret 
Hart describes so vividly in his sketches 
of outlying Californian mining villages, 
if it ever existed in any perfection here, 
has migrated further west, leaving no- 
thing more than a strong taint behind. 
The place has become a commercial 
centre—a place of big stores, and banks, 
and ledgers, and financial persons. Never- 
theless, two days before our arrival, a 
notorious evil-doer had ridden up and 
down the main streets on his pony, 
openly defying the authorities to seize 
him. Fortunately for the law and order 
party, he took so many straight drinks 
during his ride, that he was carried to 
the State prison, in a helpless state, in 
the course of the evening, where he was 
waiting his trial. Our informant, a local 
journalist, who had assisted at the cap- 
ture, seemed to treat the incident as by 
no means an unusual one. A safer index, 
however, of the social condition and pre- 
valent tastes of the city lies in its pos- 
sessing, to meet the wants of a population 
of something under 4,000, seventy-three 
drinking and billiard saloons, and four 
regular gambling-houses. On the other 
hand, it possesses two daily and four 
weekly papers and a magazine, a quite 
adequate number of places of worship, 
and a monster free-school, lately finished 
at an outlay of upwards of 40,000 
dollars, towards the cost of which the 
saloons and gambling-houses had been 
mulcted heavily. 

When we had satisfied ourselves with 
the inspection of the stranded steamers, 
and of the few pigs who were rooting 
about the open space between the river 
and the town, we turned in pursuit of 
our friends, whom we ran to ground in 
a temporary booking-office, where the 
three railway magnates were putting 
their ideas together as to the conditions 
upon which they would be prepared to 
negotiate for the line we had just 
travelled. The day was hot, and the 
latter part of our run had been through 
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light sand, so we found our friends 
refreshing themsel ves—washing the dust 
out of their throats, they called it by 
courtesy—-with draughts of the most 
repulsive-looking water, straight from 
the Missouri. 

“You don’t get at water like this 
every day,” said the potentate, as he 
finished his draught with apparent 
zest. ‘Try it.” 

I think I should have suspected 2 
practical joke, but that the grave Vice 
added his testimony to the merits of 
Missouri water, assuring us that all who 
lived near the river not only tolerated it 
for drinking purposes, and found it 
wholesome, but actually preferred it to 
any other. Even with this recommen- 
dation, appearances remained so strongly 
against the fluid, and it looked so sug- 
gestively like Gregory’s mixture, that I 
could not bring myself to do more than 
swallow about a mouthful, which I 
am bound to say had no objectionable 
taste. It would do well enough for a 
meal in the dark, to wash down (say) 
charcoal biscuits. 

A lounge through the streets, and a 
drive in a sort of tilt, called a prairie- 
waggon, toa bluff overhanging the town, 
filled up the hours till sundown. For 
driving across country commend me to 
the prairie-waggon. It isn’t a thing of 
beauty, exactly, or a thing of comfort, 
but its power of travelling over any 
kind of ground at any angle without 
upsetting is extraordinary. Ours passed 
safely half-a-dozen times through posi- 
tions of most unstable equilibrium, as if 
determined to rival the sure-footedness 
of the lean, sinewy beasts that drew it. 
From the bluff there was a fine open 
view of a long series of wave-like sand- 
hills rolling away to the horizon, and 
two black dots on a distant ridge, 
which, in all probability either horses or 
bullocks, were by common consent set 
down as buffaloes. For it would never 
do, of course, to come back from the 
Far West without having seen a buffalo. 
Disappointing enough that there is not 
a single Sioux Indian to be seen in 
Sioux city, though some painted photo- 
graphs of rather stagey and overdressel 
warriors, labelled “Great Elk,” * Red 
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Deer,” and so on, are for sale in the 
shop windows here and there. 

Towards dusk we were all assembled 
aboard the Champaign, which as usual 
had been backed into a siding for the 
night, when suddenly a stranger in seedy 
black velveteen, and with a suspiciously 
big note-hook in his hand, appeared in 
the open doorway, and, after a hasty look 
round, introduced himself with, ‘Good 
evening, gentlemen. Would you favour 
us with the object of this visit ?” 

As the question was not addressed 
to anyone in particular, and sounded 
slightly vague, there was an awkward 
silence for a minute or 30, till the poten- 
tate, without removing his cigar, laconi- 
cally retorted, “ Why?” 

“Sir, I represent the Sioux City 
Morning Intelligencer,” was the stranger’s 
answer. “So if any gentleman will be 
so kind as to give me names and de- 
scriptions of the party, and your ideas 
and intentions relative to our city, I z 
and he completed the sentence by pro- 
ducing a pencil from his waistcoat 
pocket and unclasping the big note-book. 

It was plain enough what the object 
of our friend’s visit was, at any rate. 
We were to be “ interviewed,” and might 
just as well submit to the operator with 
a good grace at once. The potentate, 
however, made one faint effort to divert 
the attack by inquiring, with an air of 
interest, “You represent the Morning 
Intelligencer, did you say? Does this 
place keep a daily, then?” 

“Two, sir—the Jntelligencer and the 
Times. And here’s the gentleman who 
represents the 7imes coming down the 
track.—Come up, Charley.” 

And up came Charley, sure enough, a 
jolly, round-faced fellow, of easy con- 
fidential address, and, with a lift of his 
hat to the company generally and a nod 
to his professional rival, took up. a 
masterly strategic position in a vacant 
arm-chair. 

“Well, George?” he began at last, 
with a familiar nod to the seedy 
stranger. 

“] was just asking these gentlemen 
their intentions with reference to our 
city,” replied George, with rather an 
uneasy look at the potentate, who was 





puffing away with the air of a man 
resolved not to be pumped. “And they 
told me r 

“This gentleman,” broke in the po- 
tentate, with a wave of his arm towards 
the struggler, “is the Honourable Lord 
William O’Doodle, native of the Carri- 
bee Highlands, in the kingdom of Scot- 
land, and Member of the British Parlia- 
ment, and this 

“Exactly, sir,” said Charley, good- 
humouredly; and, turning to George, 
who was still fidgetting on his feet in 
the background, “ Better put it down in 
that note-book of yours,” he suggested, 
in a tone unmistakeably expressive of 
half-sarcastic pity for his rival’s awkward 
approaches and rebuff. 

I suppose the optimist must have 
looked more accessible than the rest of us, 
for, after a short silence, Charley singled 
him out for his first question. “ Well, 
sir, and what do you think of our city?” 

“Covers plenty of ground,” said the 
optimist. “But what struck me as odd 
this afternoon was, that half the best 
building plots, right in the heart of the 
place, and down on the river-bank, have 
been left to the weeds and the pigs, 
while further off the houses stand as 
thick as need he.” 

“ Ah, I'll just tell you how that is. 
It’s near ten years ago now, there was 
a talk of a railroad being brought 
through this city, which was in a 
smallish way of business then. So at 
once we all reckoned we were bound to 
be bigger than Chicago in no time, and 
building lots along all the likeliest 
streets jumped up to a thousand dollars 
apiece. Well, the track didn’t come, 
and the settlers who dropped in from 
the East by stage or prairie - waggon, 
mostly didn’t bring a thousand dollars 
in their pockets. Somehow, though, 
the price of lots stuck pretty much 
where it was—guess I can’t tell you 
just why.” 

“The same reason perhaps that keeps 
your clothes, and wine, and victuals at 
the prices they rose to in ’63—just to 
spite the political economists,” inter- 
posed the struggler. 

“T don’t know about that, sir. We 
don’t take much account of such cusses 
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out West. Dut in Sioux city here the 
upshot was, that people couldn’t afford 
to buy the best lots, and so the place 
has got built up stragglewise. But now 
this new track is open, we shall mend 
all that quick. I guess my paper’s 
bound to be a handsome property now.” 

“Tt doesn’t pay, then, just at 
present ?” 

“ Not exactly. I calculate to lose a 
matter of three hundred dollars a month 
by it, more or less; but just let me 
hold on till the city turns the corner, 
and it'll be another story. Our people 
like wm, sir. They’re very good about 
advertising, our people here, and they 
do their best for George and me; but 
there’s not enough of them just yet, you 
see; that’s about the fact. It’s hard 
work to make out one’s dozen or four- 
teen columns of intelligence, too, for 
they won't look at it unless it’s as spicy 
as red pepper.” 

“Does that delectable vegetable 
flourish in Sioux city?” put in the 
struggler. 

* Never ate them, did you?” said the 
potentate. 

“Haven't I? and I promise you I 
shan’t forget them in a hurry. One 
day when we were in New York I 
turned into the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
on the prowl for: something for my 
inner man, and, feeling the gregarious 
instinct strong upon me, went and sat 
down by the only other occupant of the 
saloon, a long, cadaverous Yankee, just 
that sort that Tenniel always puts into 
his cartoons, with stripy trousers and a 
starry shirt, to typify Cousin Jonathan. 
I had come across a good many strange 
vegetables since we landed in the 
States, but a dish of reddish some- 
things, which my gaunt neighbour was 
devouring with apparent relish, struck 
me at once as a novelty. ‘MayI ask 
what they are?’ ‘Red peppers—try 
them.’ Innocently I accepted the in- 
vitation, and the moment I bit one of 
the things, felt—how shall I describe 
the sensation ?—well, as if a red-hot 
poker had been laid upon my tongue. 
Luckily, just before screaming out, I 
caught the eye of my cadaverous 
enemy fixed upon me with a queer, 
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amused, half-malicious look, that told 
its tale in a moment. He was bent on 
teaching the benighted Britisher a lesson, 
and it was the benighted Britisher’s 
bounden duty to refuse him that satis- 
faction. So, by a severe muscular 
effort, I strangled all outward facial 
signs of pain, and slowly chewed my 
agonizing mouthful before my torturer’s 
eyes till it was fairly swallowed. At 
last he said, rather impatiently, ‘ How 
do you find the peppers, sir?’ ‘A 
little warm,’ I answered, calmly ; ‘ but 
(forgive me the fib!) a nice kind of 
vegetable, decidedly.’ ‘ You needn’t be 
afraid of the next world, then,’ he jerked 
out, and, though evidently disappointed, 
treated me with decided respect from 
that moment.” 

By this time Charley was quite at home 
with all the party aboard the Cham- 
paign, and he now offered to escort any 
of us who would accompany him on 
an evening stroll through the town, 
suggesting that he was well known at 
the “ kino ” houses. 

Our railway friends declined the 
chance of seeing round Sioux city at 
night. They had heard of a proposed 
visit on business from the municipal 
authorities, and would not risk being 
out of the way. The optimist sat with 
his heels up on the platform, in true 
Yankee fashion, watching the afterglow 
of the sunset across the Missouri, cigar 
in mouth and coffee at elbow. He was 
immovably bent on letting well alone. 
So the struggler and I started, one on 
each side of the voluble Charley, on 
our voyage of observation. A more 
amusing or hospitable guide I never 
wish to encounter. His perfect open- 
ness, on all subjects connected with the 
city, and the works and ways of its 
citizens, relieved us of all embarrassment. 
We visited first a beer garden, not un- 
like those at Munich, though of course 
smaller, where we sat at one of many 
little tables, under a maple tree, and 
drank reasonably good beer, served by 
a very pretty and not particularly for- 
ward damsel, one of several who were 
flitting about on like errands. There 
were arrangements for musical enter- 
tainments, and dancing, and a billiard 
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saloon at the side of the bar. There 
were a dozen such in the outskirts of 
the town, Charley said, varying in 
character from respectable to rowdy, 
supported mainly by Germans and 
Swedes, but much frequented by all 
nations. 

From the beer garden we proceeded 
to the principal gambling house, in the 
middle of the town, through dark rough 
streets, where huge stores and shanties 
alternated, Charley entertained us with 
anecdotes of the ventures in cattle, 
minerals, and more questionable specu- 
lations, by which the owners of the 
former editices had made their pile. I 
must own to considerable disappoint- 
ment in this Western experience. The 
house which we entered was a roomy 
dingy place, with a long bar on the 
ground-floor, at which we drank sherry 
cobblers, savouring strongly of corn 
whiskey, at the expense of our guide, 
who insisted on franking us everywhere. 
Then we adjourned to the first floor, a 
large room, badly lighted, with a long 
table at one end, and smaller ones 
scattered about. At one of the latter 
sat a party playing at poker, but as 
quiet as an afternoon whist party at the 
Athenzum or Travellers’. If the players 
had bowie knives down their backs, and 
revolvers in their pockets, no external 
sign or gesture betrayed the fact ; and 
neither amongst the poker players, nor at 
the bar, could I detect any specimen of 
the border ruffian, or digger—not even 
a man who would pass muster as “ Ten- 
nessee’s pardner.” Kino had not begun 
yet, and we must have gone away dis- 
appointed but for the courtesy of the 
manager of the place, an intimate of 
Charley’s, who volunteered to show us 
the game. He was a well-dressed, well- 
spoken German, perfectly self-possessed, 
and without a trace,so far as I could 
see, of any lurking doubt as to his occu- 
pation. Certainly, for the croupier, kino 
is the gambling game which must sit 
least heavily on the conscience. The 
table does not stake against the players, 
but simply takes a percentage on each 
pool. It is also, apparently, a perfectly 
fair game for the players. These sit 
round the long table, at the centre of 
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which the croupier stands, a large vessel 
with a slender neck before him, sus- 
pended on two uprights, so that he can 
turn it over. At each revolution one ball 
comes out of the neck, marked witha num- 
ber, which he calls out. Cards are dis- 
tributed to the players, on each of which 
are printed several rows of numbers, 
each row containing an equal number of 
compartments. The player who has the 
number called out by the croupier, ac- 
knowledges it, and marks it off on his 
card, and the first player who fills up 
one of his rows sweeps the board. The 
stake is the same for every player, but 
otherwise unlimited. After our lesson 
we loitered for some time in hopes of 
seeing a table formed, but the players 
dropped in so slowly that we were 
obliged to leave before the game had 
begun. On our way back to the Cham- 
paign, our guide argued the question of 
the advantage of kino to the town. He 
was decidedly in favour of it, on the 
ground that it was the means of retain- 
ing in Sioux city considerable sums 
which would otherwise pass through to 
the east. As it was, United States’ officers 
stationed to the west, and prosperous 
farmers, flocked in to Sioux city, and 
found so many facilities for getting rid 
of superfluous dollars that they had little 
inducement to press through to the older 
settlements. 

We found a snug party on board when 
we got back, enjoying the potentate’s 
hospitality, discoursing on the present 
prospects of their town and neighbour- 
hood, and of the former wild times when 
Judge Lynch had borne sway. A ghastly 
story of one of the last summary execu- 
tions must suffice as a specimen. A 
notorious and desperate character had 
been taken red-handed, who confessed 
to several murders, and any number of 
minor offences, such as _horse-stealing. 
When led out to be hung, with his arms 
pinioned to his sides, so that he could 
only just reach his mouth to remove 
the cigar he was smoking with perfect 
coolness, he was asked whether he had 
any last wishes—if anything could be 
done for him? He replied that the only 
thing they could do for him was to take 
off his boots. This was accordingly done, 
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and having finished his .cigar, he said : 
“Thar, my old mother always told me 
I should die in my boots, and I wanted 
to show the old gal that she lied ;” and 
so went to his account. It was getting 
towards midnight, an unusually late 
hour for the West, before our last guest 
took his leave, and we turned in. 
Charley could not have spent much 
time in bed after he left us, for, true to 
a voluntary promise on his part, just as 
our engine was getting up steam at day- 
light, a boy came running down the 
line with a damp sheet of the Sroux 
City Times from the printing-press. 
The following paragraph occupied a 
prominent place in the first page :— 


Sweet Seventeen. 


“ Distinguished Arrival.— Yesterday 
afternoon there arrived by special train 
a party consisting of the president, vice- 
president, and New York manager of 
one of our largest Western lines; also 
of three English gentlemen who are on 
a mingled tour of pleasure and observa- 
tion in our country. Several prominent 
citizens visited the distinguished excur- 
sionists last evening. The president 
and his associates are apparently pleased 
with the country between here and Fort 
Dodge, and speak unreservedly of future 
business and greatness that is prospect- 
fully in store for us. The party leave 
(sic) at an early hour this a.m. for Council 
Bluffs and Omaha.” T. Hucues. 


SWEET SEVENTEEN. 


I KNEW a maid; her form and face 
Were lily-slender, lily-fair ; 

Hers was a wild unconscious grace, 
A ruddy-golden crown of hair. 


Thro’ those child-eyes unchecked, unshamed, 
The happy thoughts transparent flew ; 
Yet some pathetic touch had tamed 
To gentler grey their Irish blue. 


So from her oak a Dryad leant 
To look with wondering glance and gay 
Where Jove, uncrowned and kingly, went 
With Maia down the woodland way. 


Their glory lit the amorous air, 

The golden touched the Olympian head, 
But Zephyr o’er Cyllene bare 

That secret the immortals said. 


The nymph they saw not, passing nigh ; 
She melted in her leafy screen ; 

But from the boughs that seemed to sigh 
A dewdrop trembled on the green. 


That nymph the oak for aye must hold; 
The girl has life and hope, and she 
Shall hear one day the secret told, 
And roam herself in Arcady. 


I see her still; her cheeks aglow, 
Her gaze upon the future bent— 
As one who through the world will ge 
Beloved, bewitching, innocent. 
















On the 25th of September, in the year 
1827, in a dismal French chateau, the 
gloom of which was increased by the 
presence of death—forlorn and haggard, 
listless and desponding, a young man of 
seventeen sat writing to a friend. 

This young man, whose letter was 
the expression of piercing and bitter 
thought, had just achieved the high- 
est honours attainable at the Collége 
d’Henri Quatre, and was supposed to 
have a brilliant future opening before 


him. It was the poet Alfred de Mus- 
set. His intellect was prematurely 
developed. It was easy to him to take 


the front place ; he was already acknow- 
ledged as a genius, and his published 
poetry had made a sensation. He was 
miserable—not with the sharp affliction 
of one who has lost what is dear to him, 
but with an oppressed sense of the 
narrow limits of humanity, of the pain- 
ful details attending the end of life, of 
the pitiful conventions of mourning, 
and of the want of a real passionate 
emotion. 

He had been summoned from his Col- 
lege in the hour of success, with a festive 
holiday in view, to the old chateau, 
where his grandmother had died sud- 
denly. A fortnight before he had left 
her in health, and chatting, in her easy 
chair, with her French vivacity. Now 
a heap of earth covered her remains, and 
the contrast struck him with dismay. 
With the instinct of the poet, which 
assimilates all the phases of human 
experience, he saw himself dead and 
shrouded. His spirit rose against the 
assumed grief, the tragic mask which he 
saw put on before him. “ Voild,” he 
wrote, “le sort qui m’attend, qui nous 
attend tous! Je ne veux point de ces 
regrets de commande, de cette douleur 
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que l’on quitte avec les habits de deuil. 
J’aime mieux que mes os soient jetés au 
vent: toutes ces larmes feintes ou trop 
promptement taries ne sont qu’une af- 
freuse dérision.” He was disgusted and 
weary ; he thought life was worth no- 
thing, and that he would gladly get out 
of it if there were not the process of 
dying to go through, and the idea of 
the subsequent ceremonials of ostensible 
affliction among his relations to confront. 
The companion of his gloom was an 
uncle who was remarkable for his good 
common sense, for his erudition, and 
for his general respectability. -He could 
not be expected to form the faintest idea 
of his nephew's mental attributes: he 
wondered at his tastes, while he was 
gratified by his success. He was con- 
tinually extinguishing his fires with 
wet blankets. When the young Alfred 
talked with enthusiasm of a drama 
which had struck his imagination, or of 
a verse which rang in his ear, he would 
reply —“ Est-ce que tu n’aimes pas 
mieux lire tout cela dans quelque bon 
historien? C'est toujours plus vrai et 
plus exact.”—The poet felt himself an- 
other Hamlet with another Polonius, 
and longed for sympathetic intercourse 
with Hamlet’s creator. 

“ Je donnerais vingt-cinq francs pour 
avoir une pitce de Shakespeare ici en 
anglais.” 

It was not to he had. The desire for 
the unattainable was the poet's habit 
of mind. If he could have called up 
Shakespeare from the dead, he would 
probably have turned away from him 
after the first greeting ; or if his favourite 
tragedy in English had suddenly tum- 
bled down from a bookshelf close at 
hand, he would most likely have flung 
it from him after the first hasty rush 
through its leaves. He had nothing 


that he cared to read, he thought he 
cc 
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should like to write, but the thought 
soon wearied him. 

“Je me sens par moments une envie 
de prendre la plume et de salir une ou 
deux feuilles de papier, mais la premitre 
difficulté me rebute et un souverain 
dégofit me fait étendre les bras et fermer 
les yeux.” 

Other fancies came across him. 

“ J’ai besoin de voir une femme, j’ai 
besoin d’aimer : j’aimerais ma cousine, 
qui est vieille et laide, si elle n’était pas 
économe et pédante.” 

The misery of Alfred de Musset’s life 
was not wholly due to its outward circum- 
stances, but to the peculiarities of his 
temperament and to his wayward dispo- 
sition. He was not a hard, evil-minded 
man like Lord Byron, nor a wild theorist 
like Shelley; he knew how to love 
virtue and to hate iniquity, but he did 
not know how to conquer an impulse or 
to subdue a passion. He gave way to 
himself. After the wrong, came the 
repentance. He was unable to bear the 
suffering of that state, and flew to ab- 
sinthe and dissipation to get rid of it. 

He alternated between sublime aspi- 
ration and disappointment, disgust and 
debauch ; and, starting in life with every 
material advantage—good family, good 
prospects, and brilliant genius—he died 
a premature old man, broken down and 
miserable, at the age of forty-seven. 
The indications of such a development 
are strongly marked in the letter from 
which we have quoted. At the early 
age of seventeen the characteristics of the 
poet show themselves as he writes to his 
intimate friend: the unsatisfied desire 
and the fine perception, the despondency, 
the satire, the weakness, the despair. 

“Tu es la seule chose,” he says to his 
friend, “qui me réveille de mon néant 
et qui me reporte vers un idéal que j’ai 
oublié par impuissance. Je n’ai plus le 
courage de rien penser. Si je me trou- 
vais dans ce moment-ci 4 Paris, j’étein- 
drais ce qui me reste d’un peu noble 
dans le punch et la bidre, et je me sen- 
tirais soulagé. On endort bien un malade 
avec de l’opium ; quoiqu’on sache que 
le sommeil lui doive étre mortel. J’en 
agirais de méme avec mon Ame.” 


The regret which is felt in the con- 
templation of a bright genius degraded, 
leads us sometimes to wonder sadly 
whether a mother, strong enough to 
understand and tender enough to per- 
suade such a nature, would have averted 
his fate, or whether, if he had met with 
a true friend capable of exercising a 
maternal influence, of appreciating the 
impulses of his genius and forgiving 
its eccentricities, he might not have re- 
linquished much evil, and have assimi- 
lated much good, calmed and sustained 
by such a sympathy ; but there is an 
obvious reply to the suggestion. The 
poet was not prompted to seek un affec- 
tion of this nature, and the fatal passion 
which dominated his life was taken to 
his heart with a distinct foreshadowing 
of what its consequences might be: he 
was very young, only twenty-three, but 
he went to the banquet with the warn- 
ing of poison in its fruits. Rapture and 
agony, convulsion and swoon, seemed 
the necessity of his life; and if the 
Cleopatra who enslaved him had not 
existed, some other shining and evil 
star would still have risen to shape his 
destiny. His intellectual force was not 
equal to his creative genius. His com- 
positions were sudden impulses which 
forced themselves upon him, and he 
wrote some of his most beautiful poems 
in fits of anguish; his work was followed 
by long periods of prostration. He was 
incapable of a sustained effort ; but he 
was not easily satisfied with what he 
did, and reconsidered and finished his 
pieces with so much care, that they 
are justly esteemed as models of work- 
manship. The dialogue of his comedies 
is brilliant, and so delicate and subtle in 
its play, so piercing in its satire, that it 
is a matter of high ambition te the 
artists of the Comédie Frangaise to 
deliver it with perfect precision, and to 
give full value to every syllable. None 
of De Musset’s comedies are long, but all 
contain a great deal of matter; his wit 
is less obvious and more keen than 
Moliére’s ; he has less fun and sharper 
satire; he does not hit so hard, but he 
wounds more deeply. His types of 
character are original ; his perceptions 
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of the ridiculous are exquisite, and the 
sense of beauty is never absent from his 
style, even in his lightest touches. In 
all his prose there is poetry. To the 
student he is known as a poet; to the 
world at large, through the medium of 
the stage, as a dramatist. 

Among his @uvres Posthumes, which 
make a small volume, there is a dra- 
matic fragment, called “ Faustine,” of 
great force and interest. The scene 
is laid at Venice, and the Venetian 
atmosphere surrounds the reader. The 
passion is worked up to a_ high 
pitch, when the drama suddenly stops. 
The same volume contains a complete 
comedy, called “ L’Ane et le Ruisseau,” 
which is clever and graceful, and 
some poems and letters, from the 
earliest of which we have already 
quoted. The letters are distinguished 
by grace and ease of language; they are 
sometimes epigrammatic, and sometimes 
playful ; they are never artificial ; they 
are generally sad. The most humorous 
among them describes a singular supper 
at the house of the famous Mdlle. Rachel, 
a description which the poet valued, and 
which he requested his correspondent 
to keep, in order that the record of so 
strange an evening should some day be 
made known. ‘The entertainment took 
place after a representation of “ Tan- 
eréde,” in the fifth act of which Rachel 
had obtained showers of tears from her 
audience, and had herself wept with such 
strong emotion as to make her doubt 
whether she could continue her per- 
formance. Afterwards, as she walked 
down the arcades of the Palais Royal, 
with a company of artists, actresses, and 
singers, she fell in with the young poet, 
and invited him to join them. They 
all adjourned to her house, where her 
mother and sister were established ; and 
they looked forward to a festive supper. 
But Rachel discovered that she had left 
her bracelets and rings at the theatre ; 
she sent her maid-servant, whom she 
called her bonne, to fetch them. This 
bonne being absent, there was no ser- 
vant left to prepare the supper. But 
presently Rachel left the room to change 
her dress, and in the space of a quarter 
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of an hour she reappeared in a dressing- 
gown and night-cap, with a handker- 
chief over her ears, looking, according 
to Alfred de Musset, as beautiful as an 
angel (but the angels are not handsome 
if Rachel was a type of them), and 
carrying a dish which contained three 
beefsteaks, the cooking of which she had 
personally superintended. She set down 
this dish in the middle of the table, 
said, “ Régalez-vous!” and returned to 
the kitchen, whence she again emerged 
with a soup-tureen full of hot soup, and 
a saucepan full of spinach. This con- 
stituted the supper. There were no 
plates and no spoons; the bonne 
having taken away the keys. Rachel 
opened the sideboard, and there finding 
a salad-bowl with a salad in it ready 
dressed, she took the wooden spoon that 
stood in the midst, and began to eat apart 
from the rest. “Oh, dear!” said her 
mother, who was hungry, “ I know, my 
child, that there are some pewter plates 
in the kitchen!” Upon which Rachel 
again disappeared, and returned with 
the pewter plates, which she distributed 
to her guests. 

“My dear,” said her mother, “these 
beefsteaks are overdone.” 

“They are,” replied Rachel. “In 
the days when I kept house for you I 
used to cook better; so you see I have 
lost one talent to gain another. But, 
Sarah,” she continued, addressing her 
sister, “what is the matter—you are 
not eating ?”’ 

Sarah replied, “I don’t choose to eat 
off pewter plates.” 

“That, I presume,” replied Rachel, 
“is because 1 have bought out of my 
savings a dozen silver plates. Soon you 
will require one servant in front of your 
chair and another behind it.” Then, 
addressing Alfred de Musset, she said, 
“Just fancy—when I was acting at 
the Théatre Moliére, I possessed only 
two pair of stockings, and every morn- 
ing——” 

Now Sarah interrupted her, and be- 
gan to chatter German to put an end to 
her sister’s confessions ; but Rachel went 
on resolutely. “No German here! I 
am not ashamed of what I say. I 
00 2 
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had only two pair of stockings, and I 
was obliged to wash one pair every 
morning that I might have clean ones 
to act in every night. I also managed 
everything in the house. I got up at 
six daily, and at eight o'clock all the 
beds were made ; afterwards I went to 
La Halle to buy our dinner, and I was 
an honest cook, was I not, mamma?” 

“ That you were,” replied the mother, 
with her mouth full. 

“Only once,” said Rachel, “I was 
guilty of thieving: what I bought at 
fourpence I set down as fivepence, and 
going on steadily in this way at the end 
of a month I made a profit of three 
francs.” 

“And what did you do with those 
three francs?” asked the poet, with mock 
severity. 

“Oh!” exclaimed the mother, “she 
bought a Moliére with them.” 

“Yes,” said Rachel, “I had got a 
Racine and a Corneille, and I wanted a 
Moliére. I bought it with my three 
francs, and then I confessed my crime.” 

Some of the guests now went away, 
and the bonne returned. Sarah con- 
tinued to abstain from eating, and to 
chatter German. Rachel reproved her, 
persevered with stories of her youth, 
and presently made some punch and set 
it alight, putting the candles under the 
table in order the better to see the pretty 
blue flame as it was burning ; when this 
pastime was over she played with Alfred 
de Musset’s sword-stick, and drawing 
the blade out of its sheath she picked 
her teeth with it. But one sentence 
sufficed to put an end to all this vul- 
garity and folly, and to bring poetry 
and the instinct of art upon the 
scene. 

The poet said, ‘ How beautifully you 
read the letter in the fifth act to-night ! 
You were greatly moved.” 

“Yes,” replied Rachel, “I felt as if | 
were shattered—breaking into bits—and 
yet 1 don’t care for the tragedy of ‘ Tan- 
eréde.’ It is false.” 

“You prefer the tragedies of Cor- 
neille and Racine,” said the poet. 

“T like Corneille,” Rachel replied, 
“though he is sometimes trivial and 


sometimes turgid—he is not true to 

nature. The line in the Horace— 

‘On peut changer d’amant mais non changer 
d’époux,’ 

appears to me coarse and common.” 

“‘ Not the less true for that,” said De 
Musset. 

“Unworthy of the poet, at any 
rate,” said Rachel. “But speak to me 
of Racine the noble, the beautiful,—I 
adore him! And do you know I am 
resolved to act Phédre” (she struck the 
table with her fist as she spoke). “ They 
say Iam too young and too thin, and 
more such nonsense ; but I reply, it is 
the greatest part in all Racine, and I 
am determined to play it.” 

“You may be wrong there,” 
Sarah. 

“ Let me alone,” said Rachel, “I mean 
to do it ; if people tell me I am too thin, 
I say they are absurd. A woman pos- 
sessed by an infamous passion, yet pre- 
pared rather to die than yield to it—a 
woman withering away in scorching 
fires and bitter tears—such a woman can- 
not be expected to look as plump as 
Madame Paradol. It would bea contra- 
diction in nature. I have read the part 
ten times within the last eight days. I 
don’t know how I should act it, but I 
tell you that I feel it-in me. The news- 
papers may write what they please, but 
they will not disgust me with it. ‘They 
are at a loss what to invent in order to 
injure me, instead of giving me en- 
couragement and help; but I will act 
it, though only four persons should be 
present to see it.” She then made a 
grand tirade against the journalists. 

Her mother interrupted her. ‘ My 
dear,” said she, “ you have been talking 
too much. This morning you were up 
at six. I don’t know what possesses 
you. You have gabbled all day, and 
you have been acting this evening. You 
will be ill.” 

‘* Leave me alone,” said Rachel ; “ it 
makes me feel that I am alive.” She 
turned to De Musset and said, “ Shall 1 
fetch the book, and shall we read the 
tragedy both together ?” 

“What could be more delightful?” 
said the poet. 


said 
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But Sarah observed that it was half- 
past eleven. 

“Well,” said Rachel, “ who prevents 
you from going to bed?” 

Accordingly Sarah went to bed, and 
Rachel left the room, but speedily re- 
turned with a volume of Racine in her 
hands. Her demeanour had undergone 
a total change: it had become solemn 
and religious ; she seemed as one ad- 
ministering sacred rites. She took her 
seat next the poet and snuffed the 
candle. Her mother dozed off comfort- 
ably, with a smile on her face. Rachel 
bowed her head over the volume as she 
opened it, and said, “ How I love this 
Racine! When I once get the book in 
my hand, I could go on reading for two 
days without stopping to eat or drink.” 
The two now began their reading with 
the volume placed between them. 

“T’abord,” writes De Musset, “elle 
récite dun ton monotone comme une 
litanie. Peu a peu elle s’anime. Nous 
échangeons nos remarques, nos id¢es 
sur chaque passage. Elle arrive enfin a 
Ja déclaration. Elle étend son bras droit 
sur la table ; le front posé sur la main 
gauche, appuyée sur son coude, elle 
s'abandonve entitrement. Cependant 
elle ne parle encore qu’’ demi-voix. 
Tout & coup ses yeux ¢étincellent ; le 
génie de Racine éclaire son visage ; elle 
palit, elle rougit. Jamais je ne vis rien 
de si beau, de si intéressant ; jamais, au 
théatre, elle n’a produit sur moi tant 
Veffet. La fatigue, un peu d’enroue- 
ment, le punch, l’heure avancée, une 
animation presque fi¢vreuse sur ces 
petites joues entourées d’un bonnet de 
nuit, je ne sais quel charme inoui ré- 
pandu dans tout son ¢tre, ces yeux bril- 
lants qui me consultent, un sourire 
enfantin qui trouve moyen de se glisser 
au milieu de tout cela; enfin, jusqu’’ 
cette table en désordre, cette chandelle 
dont la fiamme tremblote, cette mére 
assoupie prés de nous, tout cela compose 
4 la fois un tableau digne de Rembrandt, 
un chapitre de roman digne de Wilhelm 
Meister, et un souvenir de la vie d’artiste 
qui ne s’effacera jamais de ma mémoire.” 

It was now past midnight, and 
Rachel’s father came home from the 
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Opera. He was hardly seated before 
he addressed some brutal words to his 
daughter, and ordered her to leave off 
reading. Rachel shut up the book, 
saying, “It is intolerable: I will buy a 
match-box, and I will read alone in my 
bed.” ‘Tears rolled down her cheeks. 

It was intolerable to the poet to see 
such a creature so treated: he rose and 
took his leave, full of emotion and 
admiration, and before he went to bed 
he wrote down an account of the scene, 
which he addressed to a lady well 
known in Paris for her wit and beauty, 
and who had a high appreciation of his 
genius. She still lives, and is still 
witty and still pretty ; he used to call 
her playfully his ‘‘ Marraine,” for she 
was a great many years older than 
himself: but he seems to have antici- 
pated the fact of her surviving him. 
We owe to her the preservation of one 
of the most curious fragments of bio- 
graphy ever published. To all lovers 
of art this picture of the poet and the 
actress side by side, drawing inspiration 
from each other as the pages of Racine 
glowed under their touch, must be full 
of interest. To those who remember 
Rachel’s grand interpretations of the 
classical French dramatists, who remem- 
ber the beauty of her declamation, her 
fire, her sublime passion, her statuesque 
dignity, which made her small frame 
seem at times colossal, the scene here 
set down is a golden treasure received 
from the hands of the poet. The 
contrast between her actual life and 
her ideal representation woven so cu- 
riously into unity is strange, exciting, 
painful and yet beautiful ; for no sooner 
did the player and the poet concentrate 
their thoughts upon their art than it 
conquered all the rest : and the sordid 
facts and mean surroundings disappeared 
under the enchantment of exalted 
imagination. 

The Thédtre Francais was the 
favourite temple of worship of De 
Musset, and there he studied objectively 
the emotions which, when he suffered 
them within himself, were too pas- 
sionate for his frame, and sometimes 
destroyed his sense. 
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The most beautiful of his lyrics, 
however, grew out of his own affliction; 
they are the harmonious moanings of an 
irretrievable sorrow, of a lost faith, of 
a great, ruined passion. They were 
written at the age of twenty-five, and 
are known as Les Nuits. They include 
*“*La Nuit de Mai,” “de Décembre,” 
“d’Octobre,” and “d’Aofit.” “La Nuit 
d’Octobre” is well known through the 
passionate recitation of Delaunay and 
Favart : “La Nuit de Décembre” is not 
less poetical ; the oppressive gloom of the 
winter season invests it : it describes that 
strange impression which haunted the 
poet in all his misery of a figure by his 
side, whose aspect was the counterpart of 
his own: the figure was dressed in black, 
and its expression was that of mournful 
regret. It came too late to be a warn- 
ing : it was too sad to be a consolation ; 
in every disorder of his mind his strained 
imagination projected this image before 
him, and the sight of it was accom- 
panied by anguish. He was a chiid 
when it first appeared to him. He 
saw it for the second time at the age of 
fifteen. 


“‘ Comme j’allais avoir quinze ans, 
Je marchais un jour, & pas lents, 
Dans un bois, sur une bruyére. 
Au pied dun arbre vint s’asseoir 
Un jeune homme vétu de noir, 
Qui me ressemblait comme un "frére. 


** Je lui demandai mon chemin ; 
Il tenait un luth d’une main, 
De l’autre un bouquet d@’églantine. 
Il me fit un salut d’ami, 
Et, se détournant & demi, 
Me montra du doigt la colline.” 


In the poet’s first love-sorrow the 
figure appeared again, sad and anxious. 
With one hand it pointed to heaven ; in 
the other it held a sword ; it breathed 
only one sigh, and disappeared like : 
dream. 

In the midst of unholy, wild festivity 
the shape next showed itself— 


** A lage ou I’on est libertin, 
Pour boire un toast en un festin, 
Un jour je soulevai mon verre. 
En face de moi vint s’asseoir 
Un convive vétu de noir, 
Qui me ressemblait comme un frére. 
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** Tl secouait sous son manteau 
Un haillon de pourpre en lambeau, 
Sur sa téte un myrte stérile. 
Son bras maigre cherchait le mien, 
Et mon verre, en touchant le sien, 
Se brisa dans ma main débile.” 

The sterile myrtle and the emaciated 
arm were the fatal anticipations of the 
poet’s conscience working among scenes 
of riot and clamour in some momentary 
isolation of thought. A year passed be- 
fore the image was seen again ; it was 
then at the death-bed of his father. Its 
eyes were deluged with tears; it was 
like “ les anges de douleur.” 


** Je m’en suis si bien souvenu 
Que je l’ai toujours reconnu 
A tous les instants de ma vie. 
C’est une étrange vision, 
Et cependant, ange ou démon, 
J’ai vu partout cette ombre amie.” 

It followed him to Italy; he saw it 
in the stormy days of his travel ; 
sometimes rose to perplex a sunny 
hour :— 


** A Florence au fond des palais, 
A Brigues dans les vieux chalets, 
Au sein des Alpes desolées ; 

* * * * e 
A Venise, & l’affreux Lido 
Ow vient sur Pherbe d’un tombeau 
Mourir la pale Adriatique.” 


Wherever he went the vision pursued 
him :— 
** Partout ou j'ai voulu dormir, 
Partout od j’ai voulu mourir, 
Partout ow j’ai touché la terre, 
Sur ma route est venu s’asseoir 
Un malheureux vétu de noir, 
Qui me ressemblait comme un frére.” 
An episode of great beauty, but too 
long and too continuous in its flow to 
furnish extracts, follows this stanza. 
It describes the fluctuations of that un- 
happy passion for the woman who sub- 
dued his soul, which ended in despair ; 
the fraternal shape of sorrow glides in 
at the hours of sharpest affliction. At 
last the poet questions the vision, and 
his passionate appeal is answered— 


** Ami, je suis la Solitude.” 


This was not a dream conjured up in 
the hour of poetical composition. The 
poem is a true record, and it is difficult 
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to conceive anything more pathetic. 
These lyrical pieces were written at the 
early age of twenty-five, and nothing of 
the poet’s at a later day surpassed them 
either in passion or in perfection of 
verse. 

Heine, always cruel in his satire, said 
of De Musset when he was thirty years 
old, “C’est un jeune homme d'un beau 
passé.” But there was truth in those 
bitter words. At the age of thirty- 
seven, De Musset ceased to write; at 
forty-seven the burthen of his sorrows 
and faults was lifted from him, and he 
died suddenly in the night, of heart 
disease, on the Ist of May, 1857, at 
Paris. 

It was after his death that the “ Nuit 
d’Octobre” was produced upon the 
stage of the Théitre Frangais at the 
celebration of his birthday, while his 
marble bust, crowned with laurel, looked 
on still and calm, as he never could be 
at any instant of his troubled life. 

The performance of a long dialogue in 
verse, with no change of scene, and 
little action, depending wholly on the 
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beauty of poetry and the movement of 
passion, was felt to be hazardous even 
by French artists for a French audience, 
but the success was complete, and the 
theatre is crowded at every representa- 
tion of this piece. It was bravely 
risked during the last season, when 
dramatic art showed its full perfections 
at the Opéra Comique, in London ; and 
it warmed the cold blood of English 
audiences, and established the fame of 
the French poet with many who had 
never even heard his name before. His 
birthday is annually celebrated at the 
Comédie Frangaise, by a performance of 
pieces exclusively of his writing. It is 
an occasion when the theatre is always 
filled with spectators of literary dis- 
tinction, and with renowned artists. 
There is a certain sense of exaltation 
in these honours duly paid to the dra- 
matist and poet; but it is accompanied 
by a profound melancholy as the memo- 
rial of great gifts misused, of the 
promise of youth ending in the blight 
of manhood, and of a fine imagination 
overthrown. 








THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, AUTHOR OF “‘A DAUGHTER OF HETH,” ETC. 


CHAPTER VII. 
ATRA CURA. 


** O gentle wind that bloweth south, 
To where my love repaireth, 
Convey a kiss to his dear mouth, 
And tell me how he fareth!” 


“My dear, you are unphilosophical. 
Why should you rebuke Bell for 
occasionally using one of those quaint 
American phrases, which have wandered 
into this country? I can remember 
@ young person who had a great trick 
of quoting Italian—especially in mo- 
ments of tenderness—but that was a 
long time ago—and perhaps she has 
forgotten r 

“Tt is shameful of you,” says Queen 
Titania, hastily, “to encourage Bell in 
that way. She would never do any- 
thing of the kind but for you. And 
you know very well that quoting a 
foreign language is quite a different 
thing from using those stupid Ameri- 
canisms which are only fit for negro- 
concerts.” 

“My dear, you are unphilosophical. 
When America started in business on 
her own account, she forgot to furnish 
herself with an independent language ; 
but ever since she has been working 
hard to supply the want. By and 
by you will find an American lan- 
guage—sharp, concise, expressive—built 
on the diffuse and heavy founda- 
tions of our own English, Why 
should not Bell use those tentative 
phrases which convey so much in so 
few syllables? Why call it slang? 





What is slang but an effort at concise- 
ness ?” 

Tita looked puzzled, vexed, and des- 
perate; and inadvertently turned to 
Count von Rosen, who was handing 
the sugar-basin to Bell. 


He seemed 


to understand the appeal, for he imme- 
diately said— 

“Oh, but you do know, that is not 
the objection. I do not think Made- 
moiselle talks in that way, or should 
be criticised about it by anyone; but 
the wrong that is done by introducing 
the slang words is, that it destroys 
the history of a language. It perverts 
the true meaning of roots—it takes 
away the poetry of derivations—it 
confuses the student.” 

“And who thought of students 
when the various objects in life were 
christened? And whence came the 
roots? And is not language always an 
experiment, producing fresh results as 
people find it convenient, and leaving 
students to frame laws as they like? 
And why are we to give up succinct 
words or phrases because the dictionaries 
of the last generation consecrated them 
to a particular use? My dear children, 
the process of inventing language goes 
on from year to year, changing, modi- 
fying, supplying, and building up new 
islands out of the common sand and 
the sea. What to-day is slang, to- 
morrow is language, if one may be per- 
mitted to parody Feuerbach. And I 
say that Bell, having an accurate ear 
for fit sounds, shall use such words as 
she likes; and if she can invent epi- 
thets of her own——” 

“But, please, I don’t wish to do 
anything of the kind,” says Bell, 
looking quite shamefaced. 

That is just the way of those 
women: interfere to help them in a 
difficulty, and they straightway fly 
over to the common enemy, especially 
if he happens to represent a social 
majority. 

I began to perceive about this stage 
of our journey that a large number of 




















small articles over which Bell had 
charge were now wunever missing. 
Whenever she wanted a map, or a 
guide-book, or any one of the things 
which had been specially entrusted to 
her, it was forthcoming directly. Nay, 
she never had, like Tita, to look for a 
hat, or a shawl, or a scarf, or a packet 
of bezique-cards. I also began to 
notice that when she missed one of 
those things, she somehow  inad- 
vertently turned to our Lieutenant, 
who was quite sure to know where 
it was, and to hand it to her on the 
instant. The consequence on this 
morning was, that when we all came 
down prepared to go out for an ex- 
ploration of Oxford, we found Bell at 
the window of the coffee-room, already 
dressed, and looking placidly out into 
the High-street, where the sunlight 
was shining down on the top of the 
old-fashioned houses opposite, and on 
the brand-new bank, which, as a com- 
pliment to the prevailing style of the 
city, has been built in very distinguished 
Gothic. 

It was proposed that we should 
first go down and have a look at 
Christ Church. 

“And that will just take us past 
the post-office,” said Bell. 

“Why, how do you know that? 
Have you been out ?” asked Tita. 

“No,” replied Bell, simply. “But 
Count von Rosen told me where it was.” 

“Oh, I have been all over the town 
this morning,” said the Lieutenant, 
carelessly, “It is the finest town that 
I have yet seen—a sort of Gothic 
Munich, but old, very old—not new, 
and white like Munich, where the 
streets are asking you to look at their 
fine buildings. And I have been down 
to the river—that is very fine, too—even 
the appearance of the old colleges and 
buildings from the meadows—that is 
wonderful.” 

“Have you made any other dis- 
coveries this morning?” said Queen 
Tita, with a gracious smile. 

“Yes,” said the young man, lightly. 
“T have discovered that the hand- 
some young waiter who gave us our 
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breakfast—that he has been a rider in 
a circus, which I did suspect myself, 
from his manner and attitudes—and 
also an actor. He is a very fine man, 
but not much spirit. I was asking 
him this morning why he is not a 
soldier. He despises that, because 
you pay a shilling a day. That is a 
pity your soldiers are not—what shall 
I say ?—respectable; that your best 
young men do not like to go with 
them, and become under-officers. But 
I do not know he is good stuff for a 
soldier—he smiles too much, and makes 
himself pleasant. Perhaps that is only 
because he is a waiter.” 

“‘ Have you made any other acauaint- 
ances this morning?” says Tita, with 
a friendly amusement in her eyes. 

“‘ No, no one—except the old gentle- 
man who did talk politics last night. 
He is gone away by the train to 
Birmingham.” 

“Pray when do you get up in the 
morning ?” 

“‘T did not look that ; but there was 
no one in the streets when I went out, 
as there would be in a German town ; 
and even now there is a great dulness. 
I have inquired about the students— 
they are all gone home—it is a vacation. 
And a young lady in a book-shop told 
me that there is no life in the town 
when the students are gone—that all 
places close early—that even the milli- 
ners’ shops are closed just now at half- 
past seven, when they are open till nine 
when the students are here.” 

“ And what,” says my Lady, witha 
look of innocent wonder, “ what have 
the students to do with milliners’ shops 
that such places should be kept open on 
their account ¢” 

No one could offer a sufficient solu- 
tion of this problem; and so we left 
the coffee-room and plunged into the 
glare of the High-street. 

It would be useless to attempt here 
any detailed account of that day’s long 
and pleasant rambling through Oxford. 
To anyone who knows the appearance 
and the associations of the grand old 
city—who is familiar with the various 
mass of crumbling colleges, and quiet 
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cloisters, and grassy quadrangles—who 
has wandered along the quaint clean 
streets that look strangely staid and 
orthodox, and are as old as the splendid 
elms that break in continually on the 
lines and curves of the prevailing 
architecture—to one who has even seen 
the city at a distance, with its many 
spires and turrets set amid fair green 
meadows, and girt about with the silver 
windings of streams—any such brief 
recapitulation would be inexpressibly 
bald and useless; while he to whom 
Oxford is unknown can learn nothing of 
its beauties and impressions without 
going there. Our party absolutely 
refused to go sight-seeing, and were 
quite content to accept the antiquarian 
researches of the guide-books on credit. 
It was enough for us to ramble leisurely 
through the old courts and squares and 
alleys, where the shadows lay cool under 
the gloomy walls, or under avenues of 
magnificent elms. 

But first of all we paid a more 
formal visit to Christ Church, and on 
our way thither the Lieutenant stopped 
Bell at the post-office. She begged 
leave to ask for letters herself ; and pre- 
sently reappeared with two in her hand. 

“These are from the boys,” she said 
to my Lady: “there is one for you, and 
one for papa.” 

“You have had no letter?” said Tita. 

“No,” answered Bell, somewhat 
gravely as I fancied; and for some 
time after she seemed rather thoughtful 
and anxious. 

As we paused underneath the arch- 
way in front of the sunlit quadrangle 
of Christ Church, the letters from 
the boys were read aloud. This is 
the first one, which shows the pains a 
boy will take to write properly to his 
mother, especially when he can lay his 
hands on some convenient guide-book 
to correspondence, 


** CowLEY House, TWICKENHAM. 

“My pear Mamma,—I take up my 
pen to let you know that I am quite 
well, and hope that this will find you in 
the engoyment of good health. My 
studdies are advancing favably, and I 
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hope I shall continue to please my 
teacher and my dear parents, who have 
been so kind to me, and are anxious for 
my wellfare. I look foward with 
much delight to the aproarching holli- 
days, and I am, my dear mamma, 
“Your affectionate son, 
* JACK. 

“P.S. He does gallop so; and he 

eats beans.” 


Master Tom, on the other hand, 
showed that the fear of his mother was 
not on him when he sat down to write. 
Both of them had evidently just been 
impressed with the pony’s galloping ; 
for the second letter was as follows :— 

** CowLey Houser, TwicKENHAM. 

“My pear Papa,—He does gallop 
so, you can’t think [this phrase, as im- 
proper, was hastily scored through] and 
I took him down to the river and the 
boys were very Impertinent and I rode 
him down to the river and they had to 
run away from their clothes and he 
went into the river a good bit and was 
not afraid but you know he cannot 
swim yet as he is very young Harry 
French says and Doctor Ashburton 
went with us yesterday my dear papa 
to the ferry and Dick was taken over in 
the ferry and we all went threw the 
trees by Ham House and up to Ham 
Common and back by Richmond bridge 
and Dick was not a bit Tired. But 
what do you think my dear papa 
Doctor Ashburton says all our own 
money won’t pay for his hay and corn 
and he will starve if you do not send 
some please my dear papa to send some at 
once because if he starvves once he will 
not get right again and the Ostler says he 
is very greedy but he his a very good 
pony and very intelgent dear papa 
Doctor Ashburton has bawt us each a 
riding-whip but I never hit him over 
the ears which the Ostler says is dan- 
gerus and you must tell the German 
gentleman that Jack and I are very 
much obled [scored out] obledg [also 
scored out] obbliged to him, and send our 
love to him and to dear Auntie Bell and 
to dear Mamma and I am my dear papa 
your affexnate son. “Tom.” 
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“Tt is really disgraceful,” said the 
mother of the scamps, “the shocking 
way those boys spell. Really Doctor 
Ashburton must be written to. At their 
age, and with such letters as these— 
it is shameful.” 

“I think they are very clever boys,” 
said Bell, “and I hope you won't im- 
pose extra lessons on them just as they 
have got a pony.” 

“They ought not to have had the 
pony until they had given a better 
account of themselves at school,” said 
my Lady, severely ; to which Bell only 
replied by saying, in a pensive manner, 
that she wished she was a boy of nine 
years of age, just become possessed of a 
pony, and living in the country. 

We spent a long time in Christ 
Church, more especially in the mag- 
nificent Hall, where the historical 
portraits yreatly interested Bell. She 
entered into surmises as to the sensa- 
tions which must have been felt by the 
poets and courtiers of Queen Elizabeth’s 
time when they had to pay compliments 
to the thin-faced, red-haired woman who 
is here represented in her royal satins 
and pearls ; and wondered whether, after 
they had celebrated her as the Queen of 
Beauty, they afterwards reconciled these 
flatteries to their conscience by looking 
on them as sarcasm. But whereas Bell’s 
criticism of the picture was quite gentle 
and unprejudiced, there was a good deal 
more of acerbity in the tone in which 
Queen Tita drew near to speak of Hol- 
bein’s Henry VIII. My firm belief is, 
that the mother of those two boys at 
Twickenham, if she only had the courage 
of her opinions—and dared to reveal 
those secret sentiments which now find 
expression in decorating our bedrooms 
with missal-like texts, and in the use of 
Ritualistic phrases to describe ordinary 
portions of the service and ordinary days 
of the year—would really be discovered 
to be but let that pass. What 
harm Henry VIII. had done her, I 
could not make out. Anyone may 
perceive that that monarch has not the 
look of an ascetic ; that the contour of 
his face and the setting of his eyes are 
not particularly pleasing ; that he could 
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not easily be mistaken for Ignatius 
Loyola. But why any woman of these 
present days, who subscribes to Mudie’s, 
watches the costumes of the Princess of 
Wales, and thinks that Dr. Pusey has 
been ungenerously treated, should regard 
a portrait of Henry VIII. as though he 
had done her an injury only the week 
before last, it is not easy to discover. 
Bell, on the other hand, was discoursing 
to the Lieutenant about the various work- 
manship of the pictures, and giving him 
a vast amount of information about 
technical matters, in which he appeared 
to take a deep interest. 

“ But did you ever paint upon panel 
yourself, mademoiselle ?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes,” said Bell, “‘I was at one 
time very fond of it. But I never made 
it so useful as a countryman of mine 
once suggested it might be. He was a 
Cumberland farmer who had come down 
to our house at Ambleside, and when 
he saw me painting on a piece of wood, 
he looked at it with great curiosity. 

“« Heh, lass,’ he said, ‘ thou’s pentin 
a fine pictur there, and on wood, too. 
Is’t for the yell-house ?’ 

“¢No,’ I said, explaining that I was 
painting for my own pleasure, and that 
it was not a public-house sign. 

***To please thysel, heh ? And when 
thou’s dune wi’ the pictur, thou canst 
plane it off the wood, and begin another 
—that’s thy meanin’, is’t ?’ 

“ T was very angry with him, for I was 
only about fifteen then, and I wanted 
to send my picture to a London exhibi- 
tion.” 

“ Why, I did see it down at Leather- 
head!” said Von Rosen. “Was not 
that the picture, on panel, near the 
window of the dining-room ?” 

“Come, come!” said Titania to the 
girl, who could not quite conceal the 
pleasure she felt on hearing that the 
Count had noticed this juvenile effort 
of hers ; “come along, and let us see the 
library before we go into the open air 
again.” 

In the library, too, were more por- 
traits and pictures, which these young 
people were much interested in. We 
found it impossible to drag them along. 
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They would loiter in some corner or 
other, and then, when we forsook our 
civil attendant and went back for them, 
we found them deeply engrossed in 
some obscure portrait or buried in a 
huge parchment-bound folio which the 
Lieutenant had taken out and opened. 
Bell was a fairly well-informed young 
woman, as times go, and knew quite as 
much of French literature as was good 
for her; but it certainly puzzled Tita 
and myself to discover what possible 
interest she could have in gazing upon 
the large pages of the Encyclopzedia, 
while the Lieutenant talked to her about 
D’Alembert. Nor could it be possible 
that a young lady of her years and pur- 
suits had imbibed so much reverence for 
original editions as to stand entranced 
before this or that well-known author 
whose earliest offspring had been laid 
hold of by her companion. They both 
seemed unwilling to leave this library ; 
but Von Rosen explained the matter 
when he came out—saying that he had 
never felt so keenly the proverbial im- 
pulses of an Uhlan as when he found 
himself with these valuable old books 
in his hand, and only one attendant 
near. I congratulated the authorities 
of Christ Church on what they had 
escaped. 

Of course we went down to tlhe 
river some little time after lunch ; 
and had a look from Folly Bridge on 
the various oddly-assorted crews that 
had invaded the sacred waters of the 
Isis in the absence of the University 
men. When the Lieutenant proposed 
that we, too, should get a boat and make 
a voyage down between the green mea- 
dows, it almost seemed as if we were 
venturing into a man’s house in the 
absence of the owner; but then Bell 
very prettily and urgently added her 
supplications, and Tita professed herself 
not unwilling to give the young folks 
an airing on the stream. There were 
plenty of signs that it was vacation- 
time besides the appearance of the non- 
descript oarsmen. There was a great 
show of painting and scraping and gild- 
ing visible among that long line of 
mighty barges that lay under the sha- 
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dow of the elms, moored to tall white 
poles that sent a line of silver down 
into the glassy and troubled water 
beneath. Barges in blue, and barges 
in cream and gold, barges with splendid 
prows and Gorgon figure-heads, barges 
with steam-paddles and light awnings 
over the upper deck, barges with that 
deck supported by pointed arches, as if 
a bit of an old cloister had been carried 
down to decorate a pleasure-boat—all 
these resounded to the blows of ham- 
mers, and were being made bright with 
many colours. The University barge 
itself had been dragged out of the water, 
and was also undergoing the same pro- 
cess ; although the cynical person who 
had put the cushions in our boat had 
just remarked, with something of a 
shrug— 

“T hope the mahn as has got the job 
ll get paid for it, for the ’Varsity Crew 
are up to their necks in debt, that’s 
what they are !” 

When once we had got away from 
Christ Church meadows, there were 
fewer obstructions in our course ; but 
whether it was that the currents of the 
river defied the skill of our coxswain, 
or whether it was that the Lieutenant 
and Bell, sitting together in the stern, 
were too much occupied in pointing out 
to each other the beauties of the scenery, 
we found ourselves with a fatal fre- 
quency running into the bank, with the 
prow of the boat hissing through the 
rushes and flags. Nevertheless, we 
managed to get up to Iffley, and there, 
having moored the boat, we proceeded 
to land and walk up to the old church 
on the brow of the hill. 

“Tt’s what they calls eerly English,” 
said the old lady who showed us over the 
ancient building. She was not a talkative 
person ; she was accustomed to get over 
the necessary information rapidly ; and 
then spent the interval in looking 
strangely at the tall Lieutenant and his 
brown beard. She did not betray any 
emotion when a small gratuity was given 
her. She had not even said “ Thank 
you” when Von Rosen, on calling for 
the keys of the church, had found the 
gate of her garden unhinged, and had 
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laboured fully ten minutes in hammer- 
ing a rusty piece of iron into the wooden 
post. Perhaps she thought it was Bell 
who had driven down the gate; but at 
all events she expressed no sense of 
gratitude for its restoration. 

Near an old yew-tree there was a small 
grave—new-made and green with grass 
—on which some careful hand had 
placed a cross composed exclusively of 
red and white roses. This new grave, 
with these fresh evidences of love and 
kindly remembrance on it, looked strange 
in the rude old churchyard, where stones 
of unknown ageandobliterated names lay 
tumbled about or stood awry among the 
weeds and grass. Yet this very disorder 
and decay, as Tita said gently, seemed 
to her so much more pleasant than the 
cold and sharp precision of the iron 
crosses in French and German grave- 
yards, with their grim, fantastic decora- 
tions and wreaths of immortelles. She 
stood looking at this new grave and its 
pretty cross of roses, and at the green 
and weather-worn stones, and at the 
black old yew-tree, for some little time ; 
until Bell— who knows of something that 
happened when Tita was but a girl, and 
her brother scarcely more than a child— 
drew her gently away from us, towards 
the gate of the churchyard. 

‘* Yes,” said the Lieutenant, not no- 
ticing, but turning to the only listener 
remaining ; “that is true. I think your 
English churchyards in the country are 
very beautiful—very picturesque—very 
pathetic indeed. But what you have 
not in this country are the beautiful 
songs about death that we have—not 
religious hymns, or anything like that— 
but small, little poems that the country- 
people know and repeat to their chil- 
dren. Do you know that one that 
says— 

Hier schlummert das Herz, 
Befreit von betiiubenden Sorgen ; 
Es weckt uns kein Morgen 
Zu grosserem Schmerz. 
And it ends this way— 


Was weinest denn du ? 

Ich trage nun muthig mein Leiden, 
Und rufe mit Freuden, 
Im Grabe ist Ruh’! 


There was one of my comrades in the 
war—he was from my native place, but 
not in my regiment—he was a very good 
fellow—and when he was in the camp 
before Metz, his companion was killed. 
Well, he buried him separate from the 
others, and went about till he got some- 
where a gravestone, and he began to cut 
out, just with the end of a bayonet, 
these two verses on the stone. It took 
him many weeks to do it; and I did 
hear from one of my friends in the regi- 
ment that two days after he had put up 
the stone, he was himself killed. Oh, 
it is very hard to have your companion 
killed beside you, and he is away from 
his friends, and when you go back home 
without him—they look at you as if 
you had no right to be alive and their 
son dead. That is very hard—I knew 
it in Sixty-six, when I went back to 
Berlin, and had to go to see old Madame 
von Hebel. I do hope never to have 
that again.” 

Is there a prettier bit of quiet river- 
scenery in the world than that around 
Iftley Mill? Or was it merely the glamour 
of the white day that rendered the place 
so lovely, and made us linger in the 
open stream to look at the mill and its 
surroundings? As I write, there lies 
before me a pencil sketch of Bell’s, 
lightly dashed here and there with 
water-colour, and the whole scene is 
recalled. There is the dilapidated old 
stone building, with its red tiles, its 
crumbling plaster, its wooden projec- 
tions, and small windows, half-hidden 
amid foliage. Further down the river 
there are clumps of rounded elms visible ; 
but here around the mill the trees are 
chiefly poplars, of magnificent height, 
that stretch up lightly and gracefully 
into a quiet yellow sky, and throw 
gigantic lines of reflection down into 
the still water. Then out from the 
mill a small island runs into the stream ; 
the wood-work of the sluice-gates bridges 
the interval ; there is a red cow amid 
the green leafage of the island, and here 
again are some splendid poplars, rising 
singly up from the river-side. Then 
beyond there is another house, then a 
wooden bridge, a low line of trees ; and 
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the river, in a sharp curve, glimmers in 
the light and loses itself behind low- 
lying meadows and a marginal growth 
of willow and flag. 

For very shame’s sake, the big Lieu- 
tenant was forced to offer to take Tita’s 
oar, aS We once more proceeded on our 
voyage ; but she definitely refused to en- 
danger our lives by any such experiment. 
A similar offer on the part of Bell met 
with a similar fate. Indeed, when this 
little woman has once made up her 
mind to do a certain thing, the reserve 
of physical and intellectual vigour that 
lies within the slight frame and behind a 
smooth and gentle face, shows itself to 
be extraordinary. Place before her some 
arithmetical conundrum that she must 
solve in order to question the boys, or give 
her an oar and engage her to pull for a 
certain number of miles, and the amount 
of patient perseverance and unobtrusive 
energy she will reveal will astonish most 
people. In the meantime, her task was 
easy. We were going with the stream. 
And so we glided on between the green 
banks, under the railway-bridge, past the 
village of Kennington, past Rose Isle, 
with its bowers, and tables, and beer- 
glasses, and lounging young fellows in 
white trousers and blue jackets, and so 
on until we got up to Sandford Lock. 
Here, also, we fastened the boat to 
the bank, close by the mill, and went 
ashore for half an hour’s stroll. But while 
Tita made direct, as she generally does 
on entering a new village, for the church, 
the Lieutenant went off in quest of beer ; 
and when we came back to the boat, he 
had a wonderful story to tell us. He 
had made friends with some innkeeper 
or other, and had imbibed from him 
a legend which was a curious mixture 
of fact and inference and blunder. Von 
tosen had doubtless mistaken much of 
the Oxfordshire patois ; for how could 
any man make a reasonable narrative out 
of the following ?— 

“And he told me it was a farmer’s house 
in the village—the village of Sandford, 
Isuppose—and while they took it down 
to repair it, they were lifting up the 
floors, and many strange things were 
there. And he said among the nonsense 
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and useless rubbish they were finding 
there, was a hat; and the man brought 
the hat down to him; and he saw it 
was a chevalier’s hat 4 

** A cavalier’s hat,” suggested Bell ; 
and the Lieutenant assented. 

“Then the farmer went up to the 
house, and he found some hidden 
letters, and one was to Ettrick—to some 
soldier who was then on a campaign at 
the river Ettrick in the north. And 
they found that it was in this very 
house that King Charles the First did 
cut off his beard and moustache —I 
suppose when he was flying from the 
Parliamentary army; but 1 am forgetting 
all about that history now, and the inn- 
keeper was not sure about the battle. 
Well, then, the news was sent to Lon- 
don ; and a gentleman came down who 
is the only surviving descender—descen- 
dant—of King Charles, and he took 
away the hat to London, and you will 
find it in the British Museum. It is a 
very curious story, and I would have 
come after you, and showed you the 
houses ; but I suppose it is a new house 
now, and nothing to look at. But do 
you know when the king was in this 
neighbourhood in escaping ?” 

Here was a poser for the women. 

“T don’t remember,” says Tita, look- 
ing very profound, “to have seen any- 
thing about Oxford in Lord Clarendon’s 
narrative of the king’s escape after 
the battle of Worcester.” 

“Mamma!” said Bell, in accents of 
reproach, “that was Charles the Second.” 
“To be sure it was,” returned Tita, 
with a gesture of impatience ; “‘and he 
couldn’t have come this way, for he went 
to Bristol. But Charles the First was 
continually at Oxford—he summoned 
the Parliament to meet him here z 

* And shaved off his beard to curry 
favour with them,” it is suggested. 

“You needn’t laugh. Of course, 
when he was finally defeated he fled 
from Oxford, and very probably dis- 
cuised himself.” 

“And when did he fly, and whither?” 

“To Scotland,” said Bell triumphantly, 
“and after the battle of Naseby.” 
‘Good girl. And where is Naseby?” 
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“ Well, if he fled north-east from the 
Parliamentary army, Naseby must be in 
the south-west ; and so I suppose it is 
somewhere down about Gloucester.” 

“Herr Professor Oswald, where is 
Naseby ?” 

“T do not know,” says the Lieutenant; 
“but I think it is more in the north, 
and not far from the country of your 
great man Hampden. But he was 
killed before then, I think.” 

“ And pray,” says Queen Tita, taking 
her seat, and putting her oar into the 
rowlock, “ will you please tell me what 
you think of those men—of Cromwell 
and Hampden and those—and what your 
historians say of them in Germany ?” 

“ Why, they say all kinds of things 
about them,” said the Lieutenant, lightly 
—not knowing that he was being ques- 
tioned as a representative of the feudal 
aristocracy of a country in which the 
divine right of kings is supposed to flou- 
rish—“just as your historians do here. 
But we know very well that England has 
got much of her liberty through that fight 
with the king, and yet you have been able 
to keep a balance and not let the lowest 
classes run riot and destroy your freedom. 
They were ambitious? Yes. If a man 
is in politics, does not he fight hard to 
make his side win? If he is a soldier, 
does not he like to be victorious? And 
if I could be King of England, do you 
not think I should like that very well, 
and try hard for it? Butif these men 
had their own ambitions, and wanted to 
get fame and honour, I am sure they 
had much of righteousness and belief, 
and would not have fought in that way 
and overturned the king if they believed 
that was an injury to their country or to 
their religion. And besides what could 
this man or that man have done except 
he had a great enthusiasm of the nation 
behind him—if he did not represent a 
principle? But I have no right to speak 
of such things as if I were telling you 
of our German historians. That is only 
my guess—and I have read not much 
about it. But you must not suppose 
that because we in Germany have not 
the same political system that you have, 
that we cannot tell the value of yours, 
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and the good it has done to the cha- 
racter of your people. Our German his- 
torians are many of them professors in 
universities; and they spend their lives 
in finding out the truth of such things ; 
and do you think they care what may 
be the opinion of their own Government 
about it? Oh,no. They are very inde- 
pendent in the universities—much too 
independent, I think. It is very 
pleasant when you are a very young man, 
to get into a university, and think your- 
self very wise, and go to extremes 
about politics, and say hard things of 
your own country; but when you come 
out into the world, and see how you 
have to keep your country from enemies 
that are not separated by the sea from 
you (as you are here in England), 
you see how bad are these principles 
among young men, who do not like to 
be obedient, and always want to hurry 
on new systems of government before 
such things are possible. But you do not 
see much of those wild opinions when a 
war comes, and the young men are 
marched together to save their country. 
Then they forget all the democratic no- 
tions of this kind—it is their heart that 
speaks, and it is on fire—and not one is 
ashamed to be patriotic, though he may 
have laughed at it a week before.” 

“Tt must be very hard,” said Bell, 
looking away at the river, “to leave 
your home and go into a foreign country, 
and know that you may never return.” 

“Oh, no; not much,” said the 
Lieutenant ; “for all your friends go 
with you. And you are not always in 
danger—you have much entertainment 
at times, especially when some fight is 
over, and all your friends meet again 
to have a supper in the tent, and some 
one has got a bottle of cognac, and some 
one else has got a letter from home, full 
of gossip about people you know very 
well. And there is much fun, too, in 
riding over the country, and trying to 
find food and quarters for yourself and 
your horse. We had many good parties 
in the deserted farmhouses, and some- 
times we caught a hen or a duck that 
the people had neglected to take, and 
then we kindled a big fire, and killed 
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him, and fixed him on a lance, and 
roasted him well, feathers and all. Then 
we were very lucky—to have a fire, and 
good meat, and a roof to keep off the 
rain. But it was more dangerous in a 
house—for it was difficult to keep from 
sleeping after you had got warm and 
had eaten and drunk perhaps a little 
too much wine—and there were many 
people about ready to fire at you. But 
these are not heroic stories of a cam- 
paign, are they, Mademoiselle ?” 

Nevertheless, Mademoiselle seemed 
sutticiently interested ; and as Tita and 
I pulled evenly back to Iffley and Oxford, 
she continually brought the Lieutenant 
back to this subject by a series of ques- 
tions. This modern maiden was as 
anxious to hear of the amusements of 
patrols, and the hair-breadth escapes of 
dare-devil sub-lieutenants, as was Desde- 
mona to listen to her lover’s stories of 
battles, sieges, fortunes, and moving 
accidents by flood and field. 

That was a pleasant pull back to Ox- 
ford, in the quiet of the summer after- 
noon, with the yellow light lying 
warmly over the level meadows and 
the woods. There were more people 
now along the banks of the river—-come 
out for the most part in couples to 
wander along the pathway between the 
stream and the fields) Many of them 
had a good look at Bell; and the Rad- 
ley boys, as they sent their long boats 
spinning down the river towards Sand- 
ford, were apparently much. struck. 
Bell, unconscious of the innocent admi- 
ration of those poor boys, was attending 
much more to the talk of our Uhlan 
than to her tiller-ropes. As for him— 
but what man would not have looked 
contented under these conditions — to 
be strong, healthy, handsome, and only 
twenty-five ; to have comfortable means 
and an assured future; to have come out 
of a long and dangerous campaign with 
honour and sound limbs; to be off on a 
careless holiday through the most beau- 
tiful country, take it for all in all, in the 
world ; and to be lying lazily in a boat 
on a summer's evening, on a pretty 
English river, with a pretty English 
girl showing her friendly interest and 


attention in every glance of her blue 
eyes ? 

You should have seen how naturally 
these two fell behind us, and formed a 
couple by themselves, when we had left 
the boat and were returning to our inn. 
But as we walked up to Carfax, Bell 
separated herself from us for a moment 
and went into the post-office. She was 
a considerable time there. When she 
came out she was folding up a letter 
which she had been reading. 

“You have got your letter at last,” 
said Tita. 

“Yes,” said Bell, gravely, but show- 
ing no particular gladness or disappoint- 
ment. 

At dinner she was rather reserved ; 
and so, curiously enough, was the Lieu- 
tenant. After dinner, when we were 
allowed half an hour by ourselves for a 
cigar, he suddenly said— 

“ Why do you not interfere with that 
stupid young fellow ?” 

“Who?” I asked, in blank amaze- 
ment. 

“Why, that young fellow at Twicken- 
ham—it is quite monstrous, his imper- 
tinence. If I were the guardian of such 
a girl, I would kick him—I would 
throw him into the river and cool him 
there.” 

“What in all the world do you 
mean ?” 

“Why, you must know. The letter 
that Miss Bell did ask for more than 
once, it is from him ; and now when it 
comes, it is angry, it is impertinent— 
she is nearly crying all the time at 
dinner. It is for some one to interfere, 
and save her from this insult—this 
persecution % 

“ Don’t bite your cigar to pieces, but 
tell me, if you please, how you happen 
to know what was in the letter.” 

“She told me,” said the Lieutenant, 
with a stare, 

* When ?” 

“ Just before you came down to din- 
ner. It is no business of mine—no; 
but when I see her vexed and disturbed, 
I asked her to tell me why. And then 
she said she had got this letter, which 
was a very cruel one to send. Oh, there 
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is no mystery—none. I suppose he has 
a right to marry her—very well; but 
he is not married yet, and he must not 
be allowed to do this.” 

“Bell at least might have told me of 
it, or have confided in Tita 2 

“Qh, she is telling her now, I dare 
say. And she will tell you too, when 
there are not all of us present. It is no 
secret, or she would not have told me. 
Indeed, I think she was sorry about 
that ; but she was very much vexed, and 
I asked her so plain, that she answered 
me. And that is much better to have 
confidence between people, instead of 
keeping all such vexations to yourself. 
Then I ask her why he is angry? and 
she says only because she has gone 
away. Pfui! I have never heard such 
nonsense !” 

“My dear Oswald,” I say to him, 
“don’t you interfere between two young 
people who have fallen out, or you will 
suffer. Unless, indeed 

“ Unless what?” 

“Unless they happen to be angels.” 

“Do you know this—that he is com- 
ing to see her?” 

“ Well, the phaeton can hold five at 
a pinch. Why should not we have an 
addition to our party?” 

“Very good. Idonotcare. But if 
he is rude to her, he will not be very 
long in the phaeton.” 

“Why, you stupid boy, you take 
those lovers’ quarrels au grand sérieux. 
Do you think he has been positively 
rude to her? Nothing of the kind. 
He has been too well brought up for 
that, although he has a peevish temper. 
He might be with us all through the 
journey 

“Jott bewahre !” exclaimed the Count, 
with a kick at a cork that was lying on 
the carpet. 

“And these two might be at daggers 
drawn and you would see nothing of it. 
Indeed, young people never get ex- 
tremely courteous to each other until 
they quarrel and stand on their dignity. 
Now, if you had seen that letter, you 
would have found it respectful and for- 
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mal in the highest degree—perhaps a 
trifle sarcastic here and there, for the 
lad unhappily thinks he has a gift that 
way—but you would find no rhetorical 
indignation or invective.” 

The Count threw his cigar into the 
grate. 

“They will be waiting for us,” he 
said ; “let us go.” 

We found Tita with the bezique-cards 
spread out before her. Bell looked up 
with rather a frightened air, apparently 
conscious that the Lieutenant was likely 
to have spoken about what she had 
confided to him at the impulse of a 
momentary vexation. However, we sat 
down. 

The game was an open and palpable 
burlesque. Was Ferdinand very intent 
on giving checkmate when he played 
chess with Miranda in the cave ; or was 
he not much more bent upon placing 
his king in extreme danger and offering 
his queen so that she had to be taken ? 
The audacious manner in which this 
young Lieutenant played his cards so as 
to suit Bell was apparent to every one, 
though ne one dared speak of it, and 
Bell only blushed sometimes. When 
she timidly put forth a ten, he was sure 
to throw away another ten, although he 
had any amount of aces in his hand. 
He spoiled his best combinations rather 
than take tricks when it was clear she 
wanted to lead. Nay, as he sat next to 
her, he undertook the duty of marking 
her various scores, and the manner in 
which the small brass hand went circling 
round the card was singular, until Tita 
suddenly exclaimed— 

“Why, that is only a common mar- 
riage !” 

“And do not you count forty for a 
common marriage?” he said, with a fine 
assumption of innocent wonder. 

Such was the ending of our first day’s 
rest ; and then, just before candles wer 
lit, a Cabinet Council was held to decide 
whether, on the morrow, we should 
choose as our halting-place Moreton-in- 
the-Marsh or Bourton-on-the-Hill. Thx 
more elevated site won the day. 











CHAPTER VIII. 


NEAR WOODSTOCK TOWN. 


** In olde dayes of the king Arthotr, 
Of which that Britons speake great honoir, 
All was this land full filled of faerie ; 
The Elf-queen, with her jolly company, 
Danced full oft in many a green mead, 
This was the old opinion, as I read ; 
I speak of many a hundred years ago ; 
But now can no man see no elves mo’.” 


Tue phaeton stood in the High-street 
of Oxford. Castor and Pollux, a trifle 
impatient after the indolence of the day 
before, were pawing the hard stones, 
their silken coats shining in the morning 
sunlight; Queen Titania had the reins 
in her hands; the tall waiter who had 
been a circus-rider was ready to smile us 
an adieu; and we were all waiting for 
the Lieutenant, who had gone off in 
search of a map that Bell had forgotten. 

If there is one thing more than 
another likely to ruffle the superhuman 
sweetness of my Lady’s temper, it is to 
be kept waiting in a public thoroughfare 
with a pair of rather restive horses 
under her charge. I began to fear for 
that young man. Tita turned once or 
twice to the entrance of the hotel; and 
at last she said, with an ominous polite- 
ness in her tone— 

“Tt does seem to me singular that 
Count von Rosen should be expected to 
look after such things. He is our guest. 
It is no compliment to give him the 
duty of attending to our luggage.” 

“My dear,” said Bell, leaning over 
and speaking in very penitent tones, “ it 
is entirely my fault. I am very sorry.” 

“T think he is much too good- 
natured,” says Tita, coldly. 

At this Bell rather recedes, and says, 
with almost equal coldness— 

“TI am sorry to have given him so 
much trouble. In future I shall try to 
do without his help.” 

But when the Count did appear— 
when he took his seat beside Tita, and 
we rattled up the High-street and round 
by the Corn-market, and past Magdalen 
church, and so out by St. Giles’s-road, the 
remembrance of this little prelimi- 
nary skirmish speedily passed away. 
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For once more we seemed to have left 
towns and streets behind us, and even 
while there were yet small villas and 
gardens by the side of the road, the air 
that blew about on this bright morning 
seemed to have a new sweetness in it, 
and the freshness and pleasant odours 
of innumerable woods and fields. There 
was quite a new light, too, in Bell’s face. 
She had come downstairs with an ob- 
vious determination to cast aside the 
remembrance of that letter. There was 
something even defiant in the manner 
in which she said—in strict confidence, 
be it observed—that if Arthur Ashbur- 
ton did intend to come and meet us in 
some town or other, there was no use in 
being vexed about it in the meantime. 
We were now getting into the open 
country, where pursuit would be in 
vain. If he overtook us, it would be 
through the mechanism of railways. 
His only chance of obtaining an inter- 
view with Bell was to lie in wait for us 
in one of the big towns through which 
we must pass. 

“But why,” said the person to whom 
Bell revealed these matters, “‘ why should 
you be afraid to meet Arthur? You 
have not quarrelled with him.” 

“ No,” said Bell, looking down. 

“You have done nothing that he can 
object to.” 

“ He has no right to object, whatever 
I may do,” she said with a gentle firm- 
ness. “ But, you know, he is annoyed, and 
you cannot reason with him ; and I am 
sorry for him—and—and—and what is 
the name of this little village on the 
left ?” 

Bell seemed to shake off this subject 
from her, as too vexatious on such a fine 
and cheerful morning. 

“That is Woolvercot ; and there is 
the road that leads down to Godstow, 
and the ruins of Godstow Nunnery, in 
which Rosamond Clifford lived and 
died.” 

“ And I suppose she rode along this 
very highway,” said Bell, “with people 
wondering at her beauty and her jewels, 
when she used to live at Woodstock. 
Yet it is a very ordinary-looking road.” 

Then she touched Tita on the shoulder. 
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“ Are we going to stop at Blenheim ?” 
she asked. 

“* T suppose so,” said our driver. 

“1 think we ought not,” said Bell ; 
“we shall be greatly disappointed, if 
we do. For who cares about the Duke 
of Marlborough, or Sir John Vanbrugh’s 
architecture? You know you will be 
looking about the trees for the old 
knight with the white beard, and for 
Alice Lee, and for pretty Phaxbe May- 
flower, and for Wildrake and the 
soldiers. Wouldn’t it be better to go 
past the walls, Tita, and fancy that all 
these old friends of ours are still walk- 
ing about inside in their picturesque 
costume? If we go inside, we shall 
only find an empty park and a big house, 
and all those people gone away, just like 
the fairies who used to be in the woods.” 

“But what are the people you are 
speaking of?” said the Count. “Is it 
from history, or from a romance ?” 

“T am not quite sure,” said Bell, 
“how much is history, and how much 
is romance ; but I am sure we know the 
people very well; and very strange 
things happened inside the park that 
we shall pass by and by. There was a 
pretty young lady living there, and a 
very sober and staid colonel was her 
lover. The brother of this young lady 
was much attached to the fortunes of 
the Stewarts, and he brought the young 
Prince Charles in disguise to the house ; 
and all the gratitude shown by the 
Prince was that he began to amuse him- 
self by making love to the sister of the 
man who had risked his life to save 
him. And of course the grave colonel 
discovered it, and he even drew his 
sword upon Prince Charles ’ 

“T beg your pardon, Mademoiselle,” 
said the Lieutenant, “ but do not trouble 
to tell me the story; for I know it very 
well. Idid read it in Germany years 
ago ; and I think if Colonel Esmond had 
thrashed the Prince—— ” 

“Oh no, you are mistaken,” said Bell, 
with some wonder; “it is Colonel 
Markham, not Colonel Esmond; and the 
brother of the young lady succeeded in 
getting the Prince away just before 
Cromwell had time to seize him.” 





“Cromwell!” said our Lieutenant, 
thoughtfully. “ Ah, then, it is another 
story. But I agree with you, Made. 
moiselle ; if you believe in these people 
very much, do not go into the park, or 
you will be disappointed.” 

“As you please,” said Tita, with a 
smile.—I began to observe that when 
the two young folks agreed about any- 
thing, my Lady became nothing more 
than an echo to their wishes. 

At length we came to the walls that 
surrounded the great park. Should we 
leave all its mysteries unexplored? If 
one were to clamber up, and peep over, 
might not strange figures be seen, in 
buff coats and red, with bandoleers and 
helmets; and an aged knight with a 
laced cloak, slashed boots, and long 
sword ; countrywomen in white hoods 
and black gowns; divines with tall 
Presbyterian hats and solemn visage ; a 
braggart and drunken soldier of the 
king, and a colonel the servant of 
Cromwell? Or might not Queen Eliza- 
beth be descried, looking out as a prisoner 
on the fair domains around her? Or 
might not Chaucer be found loitering 
under those great trees that he loved and 
celebrated in his verse? Or, behind that 
splendid wall of chestnuts and elms, was 
it not possible that Fair Rosamond herself 
might be walking all alone, passing like 
a gleam of light through the green 
shadows of the trees, or sitting by the 
well that still bears her name, or read- 
ing in the heart of that bower that was 
surrounded by cunning ways? Was it 
along this road that Eleanor came? Or 
did Rosamond, surviving all her sin and 
her splendour, sometimes walk this way 
with her sister-nuns from Godstow, and 
think of the time when she was mistress 
of a royal palace and this spacious park ? 

We drove into the town of Wood- 
stock. The handful of houses thrown 
into the circular hollow that is cut in 
two by the river Glym, was as silent as 
death. In the broad street that plunged 
down into the valley, scarcely a soul was 
to be seen; and even about the old 
town-hall there were only some children 
visible. Had the play been played out, 
and the actors gone for ever? Whep 
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King Henry was fighting in France or 
in Ireland, doubtless Rosamond, left all 
by herself, ventured out from the park, 
and walked down into the small town, 
and revealed to the simple folks the 
wonders of her face, and talked to them. 
No mortal woman could have remained 
in a bower month after month without 
seeing anyone but her attendants. 
Doubtless, too, the people in this 
quaint little town were very loyal to- 
wards her; and would have espoused 
her cause against a dozen Eleanors. 
And so it happened, possibly, that when 
the romance came to an end, and Rosa- 
mond went to hide her shame and her 
penitence in the nunnery of Godstow, 
all the light and colour went out of 
Woodstock, and left it dull, and grey, 
and silent as it is to this day. 

The main street of Woodstock, that 
dips down to the banks of the Glym, 
rises as abruptly on the other side ; and 
once past the turnpike, the highway runs 
along an elevated ridge, which on the 
one side is bounded by a continuation of 
Blenheim Park, and, on the other, slopes 
down toa broad extent of level meadows. 
When we had got uptothis higherground, 
and found before us an _ illimitable 
stretch of country, with ourselves as the 
only visible inhabitants, the Lieutenant 
managed to introduce a remote hint 
about a song which he had heard Bell 
humming in the morning. 

“T think it was about Woodstock,” 
he said ; “and if you will please to sing 
it now, as we go along, I shall get out 
for you the guitar.” 

“Tf you will be so kind,” said Bell, 
quite submissively. 

What had become of the girl’s inde- 
pendence? Asked to sing a song at 
great trouble to herself—for who cares 
to play a guitar in the back-seat of a 
phaeton, and with two pairs of wheels 
rumbling an accompaniment ? — she 
meekly thanks him for suggesting it! 
Nay, it was becoming evident that the 
girl was schooling herself into docility. 
She had almost dropped entirely the 
wild phrases and startling metaphors 
that so deeply shocked Tita. Sometimes 
they dropped out inadvertently ; and 
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sometimes, too, she gave way to those 
impulsive imaginative flights that led 
her unthinkingly into an excitement of 
talk which Tita used to regard with a 
sort of amused wonder. But of late all 
these things were gradually disappearing. 
She was less abrupt, independent, way- 
ward in her manner. She waited more 
patiently to receive suggestions from 
others. She was becoming a good 
listener; and she received meekly 
criticisms that would, but a short time 
before, have driven her into a proud 
and defiant silence, or provoked some 
rejoinder a good deal more apt than 
gentle. It was very odd to mark this 
amiable self-discipline struggling with 
her ordinary frank impetuosity ; although 
sometimes, it is true, the latter had the 
best of it. 

On this occasion, when the Lieutenant 
had jumped down and got out the guitar 
for her, she took it very obediently ; and 
then Tita rested the horses for a little 
while under the shadow of some over- 
hanging trees. Of course you know the 
ballad that Bell naturally turned to, see- 
ing where she was at the moment, and 
the sort of music she was most familiar 
with. 

** Near Woodstock town I chanced to stray, 
When birds did sing and fields were gay, 
And by a glassy river’s side 
A weeping damsel I espied.” 

This was what she sang, telling the 
story of the forlorn maiden who was 
found weeping for her faithless lover, 
who only wished that he might come 
and visit her grave, and think of her 
as “one who loved, but could not hate.” 
Perhaps this old-fashioned ballad is not 
a masterly composition ; but the music 
of it is expressive enough ; and we who 
were familiar with Bell’s ballads had got 
into a habit of not caring much what 
she sang, so long as she only continued 
singing. 

“You would make your fortune by 
singing,” said Tita, as Bell finished, and 
the horses were sent forward. 

“ Perhaps,” said the girl, “if all my 
audience were like you. But I think 
you must have been lent out as an in- 
fant to an old woman with an organ, and 
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so, by merely sitting on the vibrating 
wood, you have become so sensitive to 
rausic that anything at all pleases you.” 

“No, Mademoiselle,” said the Lieu- 
tenant, ‘‘you do yourself an injustice. 
I never heard a voice like yours, that 
has the tremble of a zither in it, and 
is much softer than a zither.” 

Bell blushed deeply: but to conceal 
her embarrassment, she said lightly to 
Tita— 

“ And how am I to make my fortune? 
Oh, I know—by coming in after public 
dinners, to sing grace, and follow the 
toasts with a glee. I am in white silk, 
with a blue ribbon round my neck, 
white gloves, bracelets, and a sheet of 
music. There is an elderly lady in black 
velvet and white pearls, who smiles in 
a pleasant manner—she sings, and is 
much admired by the long rows of 
gentlemen—they have just dined, you 
know, and are very nice and amiable. 
Then there is the tenor—fair and smooth, 
with diamond-rings, a lofty expression, 
and a cool and critical eye, that shows 
he is quite accustomed to all this. 
Then there is the stout, red-bearded man 
who sings bass, and plays the piano for 
the four of us, and is very fierce in the 
way he thumps out his enthusiasm about 
the Queen, and the Navy, and the Army, 
and the Volunteers. What a happy way 
of living that must be! They will give 
us a nice dinner beforehand—in a room 
by ourselves, perhaps ; and all we have 
to do is to return thanks for it in an emo- 
tional way, so that all the waiters shall 
stand round in a reverential manner. But 
when that is over, then we introduce a 
few songs—sprightly, coquettish songs, 
and the gentlemen are vastly amused— 
and you think——” 

“ Well, what do you think ?” said I, 
seeing that Bell rather hesitated. 

“T think,” said Tita, with a smile, 
“that you are very ungenerous, Bell, in 
remembering so much of what you saw 
the other night from the gallery of the 
Freemasons’ Tavern. Is it fair to recall, 
in open daylight, in the cool forenoon, 
the imbecile good-nature and exuberant 
loyalty of a lot of gentlemeh who have 
just dined? I wonder how many of the 
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husbands there told their wives what 
sums they signed away under the in- 
fluence of the wine?” 

“‘T dare say,” says one of the party, 
“that the wives would be sorry to see 
so much money go in charity which 
might otherwise have been squandered 
in millinery and extravagances.” 

“Don’t be ill-tempered, my dear,” 
says Queen Tita, graciously. ‘ Women 
are quite as charitable as men ; and they 
don’t need a guinea dinner to make them 
think of other people. That is a sort 
of charity that begins at home. Pray 
how much did you put down ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“T thought so. Go toa charity dinner, 
enjoy yourself, and come away without 
giving a farthing! You would not find 
women doing that.” 

“Only because they have not the 
courage.” 

“They have plenty of courage in 
other directions—in getting married, 
for example, when they know what men 
are.” 

“Knowing that, is it not a pity 
they choose to make martyrs of them- 
selves? Indeed, their anxiety to become 
martyrs is astonishing. But what if I 
say that in the next published list of 
subscriptions you will find my name 
down for about as much as your last 
millinery bill came to?” 

“T think that a good deal more 
likely, for I know the state of philan- 
thropy into which men get at a public 
dinner—fathers of families, who ought 
to remember their own responsibilities, 
and who are impatient enough if any 
extra bit of comfort or kindness is 
wanted for their own kith and kin.” 

“Some such trifling matter as a fur 
cloak, for instance, that is bought out 
of a Brighton shop-window for sixty-five 
guineas, and is only worn twice or thrice, 
because some other woman has the 
neighbour of it.” 

“That is not true. You know the 
weather changed.” 

“ The weather ! what weather? Were 
you at Brighton at the time?” 

Titania did not reply for a consider- 
able time. Perhaps she was thinking 
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of some crushing epigram ; but at all 
events Bell endeavoured to draw her 
away from the subject by pointing out 
another river, and asking whether this or 
the Glym at Woodstock was the stream 
associated with the ‘ Oxfordshire Tra- 
gedy” she had just been singing. We 
discovered, however, that this small 
stream was also the Glym, which here 
winds round and through the marshy 
country that Thomas Warton described.' 
Bell came to the conclusion that the 
banks by the river at this part were not 
sufficiently picturesque for the scene of 
the song, where the love-lorn heroine 
sits and weeps by a glassy stream, and 
complains that her lover is now wooing 
another maid. 

Meanwhile, my Lady had given ex- 
pression to the rebellious thoughts pass- 
ing through her mind, by admonishing 
Castor and Pollux slightly ; and these 
accordingly were going forward at a 
rattling pace. We rushed through 
Enstone. We dashed along the level 
highway that lies on the high ground 
between the Charlford Farms and 
Heythrop Park. We sent the dust 
flying behind us in clouds as we 
scudded down to Chipping Norton; 
and there, with a fine sweep, we 
cantered up the incline of the open 
square, clattered over the stones in 
front of the White Hart Inn, and 
pulled up with a noise that consi- 
derably astonished the quiet village. 

This large open space gives to 
Chipping Norton a light and agreeable 
appearance ; and on entering the big 
tall inn that looks down over the 
square, we found everything very 
cleanly, bright, and comfortable. The 
very maid-servant who served us with 
lunch was a model of maid-servants, 


1 ** Within some whispering osier isle, 
Where Glym’s low banks neglected smile ; 
And each trim meadow still retains 
The wintry torrent’s oozy stains ; 
Beneath a willow, long forsook, 
The fisher seeks his custom’d nook ; 
And bursting through the crackling sedge, 
That crowns the current’s caverned edge, 
He startles from the bordering wood 
The bashful wild-duck’s early brood.” 


Ode to the First of Aprit. 


and was a very handsome young woman 
besides, with shining light-blue eyes 
and yellow hair. The Lieutenant at 
once entered into a polite conversation 
with her, and she informed him, in 
answer to his respectful inquiries, that 
she had just come from Folkestone. 

“From Folkestone! that is a seaport 
—a busy place—a large town, is it 
not ?” 

“ Yes, there was some business doing 
there,” said the maid, with an inflec- 
tion of voice which rather cast discredit 
on Chipping Norton. 

“Don’t you find this place dull?” he 
asked. 

“ Well, I can’t say the people seem 
to worry themselves much,” she replied 
with a slight curl of the lip. 

“That is very good for the health,” 
said the Count gravely. “Now I 
do think you have a very nice and 
even temper, that does not irritate 
you ” 

But here my Lady and her companion 
came into the room, and the conversa- 
tion ceased ; for the Lieutenant had at 
once to spring up and take charge 
of the books, maps, and scarves that 
Bell had brought in with her. And 
then, when we sat down to lunch, 
he was entirely engrossed in attend- 
ing to her wants, insomuch that he 
was barely civil to the more elderly 
lady who had from the first been his 
champion. As for Bell, what had 
become of her dislike to officers, her 
antipathy to the German race, her 
horror of Uhlans? That very morning 
I had heard on good authority that 
Bell had been asking in confidence 
whether England did not owe a great 
debt to Germany for the gift of Pro- 
testantism which that country had 
sent us. “ And were not the Prussians 
mostly Protestant?” asked Bell. What 
answer was returned I do not know; 
for Queen Titania is strong on the 
point that the word “ Protestant” is not 
scriptural. 

“But I have quite forgotten to tell 
you,” remarked the Lieutenant, “that 
this morning, when I was walking about 
in Oxford, I came into the theatre. I 
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saw some bills up; I went along a strange 
passage ; I found an iron gate, and much 
lime and stone, and things like that. A 
man came—I asked him if I could see the 
theatre, and he took me into the place, 
which they are repairing now. Oh, it 
is a very dingy place—small, tawdry, 
with ridiculous scenes, and the de- 
corations of the galleries very amusing 
and dirty. Why, in an old city, with 
plenty of rich and intelligent people, 
you have such a pitiful little theatre — 
it is only fit for a country green and 
wandering actors. In a great university 
town, you should have the theatre sup- 
ported by the colleges and the bequests, 
and hire good actors, and play all the 
best dramas of your great writers. 
That would be good education—that 
would be a good compliment to pay to 
your great dramatists. But here, in a 
city where you have much learning, 
much money, much of your young men 
of good families being educated, you 
have only a dingy small show, and I 
suppose it is farces they play, and 
wretched dramas, for the townspeople 
and the farmers. That is not much 
respect shown to your best authors 
by your learned institutions.” 

“No wonder students find the milli- 
ners’ shops more attractive,” said Tita 
with a smile. 

“But I think there is always much 
interest in an empty theatre,” con- 
tinued the Lieutenant. “TI did go all 
over this poor little building, and saw 
how it imitated the deceptions of fine 
theatres in a coarse manner. I saw the 
rude scenes, the bad traps, the curious 
arrangements, which I do not think 
can differ much from the theatre which 
Shakespeare himself described, where a 
man was made to represent a city, if 
I am right.” 

“You are familiar with the arrange- 
ments of a theatre, I suppose?” I say 
to the Lieutenant. 

“Pray tell me if you saw anything 
else in Oxford this morning,” says 
Tita, hastily. 

“T suppose you could produce a 
pantomime yourself,” I observe to the 
young man. 
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“ Did you visit any more of the col- 
leges ?” says Tita, at the same moment. 

“ Or get up a ballet?” 

“Or go down to the Isis again?” 

Von Rosen was rather bewildered ; 
but at last he stammered out— 

** No, Madame, I did not go down to 
the river this morning. I walked from 
the theatre to the hotel; for I remained 
much too long in the theatre. Yes, I 
know something about the interior of 
theatres. Ihave been great friends with 
the managers and actors, and took great 
interest in it. I used to be much behind 
the stage—every night at some times ; 
and that is very curious to a young man 
who likes to know more than other 
people, and thinks himself wise not to 
believe in delusions. I think it is Goethe 
who has made many of our young men 
like to know stage-managers, and help 
to arrange pieces. But I find that they 
always end by being very much in love 
with one of the young ladies, and then 
they get not to like the theatres, for 
they do not wish everybody to admire 
her and be allowed to look at her. This 
is very good for the theatre, however ; 
for they take many boxes, and ask their 
friends to accompany them, and that 
pays better than to let out the seats by 
the year to families. Some of the young 
men make light of this ; others are more 
melancholy, but afterwards they have 
much interest in some theatres merely 
for the sake of the old associations.” 

“Oh, Bell,” exclaimed Tita, turning 
anxiously to our companion, “did you 
see that your guitar was properly put 
away, or has it been left lying open in 
the phaeton ?” 

“Tdid put it away, Madame,” said the 
Lieutenant. 

“Oh, thank you,” said Tita. “I am 
sure if some of those ostlers were to 
have their curiosity aroused, we should 
have no more music all the journey.” 

And thus, having got the Lieutenant 
away from rambling reminiscences of 
theatres, the little woman took very 
good care he should not return to them ; 
and so we finished luncheon without 
any catastrophe having happened. Bell 
had been sitting very quietly during 
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these revelations, scarcely lifting her 
eyes from the table, and maintaining 
an appearance of studied indifference. 
Why should she care about the mention 
of any actress, or any dozen of actresses ? 
My Lady’s anxiety was obviously un- 
necessary. 


CHAPTER IX. 
A MOONLIGHT NIGHT, 
** Till the live-long daylight fail ; 
Then to the spicy nut-brown ale, 


With stories told of many a feat, 
How faery Mab the junkets eat.” 


CarPing Norton is supplied with all 
the comforts of life. Before leaving for 
the more inhospitable regions in which 
we are to pass the night, we take a 
leisurely walk through the curious little 
town, that is loosely scattered over the 
side of a steep slope. Here civilization 
has crowded all its results together ; 
and Queen Tita is asked whether she 
could not forsake the busy haunts of 
men, and exchange that hovering be- 
tween Leatherhead and London, which 
constitutes her existence, for a plain life 
in this small country town. 

“ Chemists’ shops abound. 
is a subscription reading-room. There 
are co-operative stores. A theatre in- 
vites you to amusement. You may 
have Lloyd’s News, various sorts of 
sewing machines, and the finest sherry 
from the wood Z 

“ Along with a Wesleyan chapel,” she 
says, with a supercilious glance at the 
respectable, if somewhat dull-looking 
little building that fronts the main 
street. 

There is no reply possible to this un- 
gracious sneer; for who can reason, as 
one of us hints to her, with a woman 
who would spend a fortune in incense, 
if only she had it, and who would re- 
joice to run riot in tall candles ? 

Bell takes us away from Chipping 
Norton, the Lieutenant sitting beside 
her to moderate the vehemence of her 
pace in the event of her getting into a 
difficulty. First the road dips down by 
& precipitous street, then it crosses a 


There 
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hollow, in which there are some build- 
ings of a manufactory, a tiny river, and 
a strip of common or meadow, and then 
it ascends to the high country beyond 
by a steep hill. On the summit of this 
hill we give the horses a rest for a few 
seconds, and turn to look at the small 
town that lies underneath us in the 
valley. There is a faint haze of blue 
smoke rising from the slates and tiles. 
The deadened tolling of a bell marks 
the conclusion of another day’s labour : 
for already the afternoon is wearing on 
apace ; and so we turn westward again, 
and set out upon the lofty highway that 
winds onward towards the setting sun. 
Small hamlets fringe the road at con- 
siderable intervals, while elsewhere our 
route lies between stretches of heath 
aud long fields. And still the highway 
ascends, until we reach the verge of a 
great slope; and, behold! there lies be- 
fore us a great landscape, half in gloom, 
half in the dusky yellow light of the 
evening. And over there, partly shut- 
ting out the dark lines of hills in the 
west, a great veil of rain stretches from 
the sky to the earth, and through it the 
sun is shining as through ground glass. 
But so far away is this pale sheet of 
yellow mist, that we seem to be above it, 
and over the level and dark landscape 
on which it descends; and, indeed, 
where this veil ends, the sunlight 
sends forth long shafts of radiance that 
light up level tracts of the distant and 
wooded country. What fate is to be- 
fall us when we get down into this 
plain, and go forward in search of the 
unknown hostelry at which we are to 
pass the night ? 

“T hope the rain will not spread,” 
says Bell, who had been telling us of 
all the wonders we should find at 
Bourton-on-the-Hill; “but even if it 
does rain to-night, we shall be as well 
off on a hill as in a swamp.” 

“ But at Moreton-in-the-Marsh,” says 
Tita, “there is sure to be a comfort- 
able inn, for it is a big place ; whereas 
Bourton-on-the-Hill appears to be only 
a small village, and we may find there 
only a public-house.” 

“ But suppose it should clear?” says 
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Bell; “the moon will be larger to-night, 
and then we can look down on all this 
level country from the top of the hill. 
We have not had a night-walk for a 
long time, and it will be so much more 
pleasant than being down in the mists 
of a marsh.” 

** And you are prepared to sleep on a 
couple of chairs in the smoking-room of 
a public-house?” I ask of Miss Bell. 

“‘T dare say we shall get accommoda- 
tion of some kind,” she replies, meekly. 

“Oh, I am quite sure Mademoiselle 
is right ; there is so much more adven- 
ture in going to this small place on the 
top of a hill,” cried the Lieutenant. 

Of course Mademoiselle was right. 
Mademoiselle was always right now. 
And when that was understood, Queen 
Titania never even attempted to offer 
an objection, so that in all affairs per- 
taining to our trip the rude force of 
numbers triumphed over the protests 
of an oppressed and long - suffering 
minority. 

But only change the relative positions, 
and then what a difference there was! 
When the Lieutenant hinted in the re- 
motest way that Bell might do so and 
so with the horses, she was all atten- 
tion. For the first time in her career 
she allowed the interests of justice to 
moderate her partiality for Pollux. 
That animal, otherwise the best of 
horses, was a trifle older than his com- 
panion, and had profited by his years so 
far as to learn a little cunning. He had 
got into a trick accordingly of allowing 
Castor—the latter being younger and a 
good deal “freer”—to take more than 
his share of the work. Pollux had ac- 
quired the art of looking as if he were 
perpetually straining at the collar, while 
all the time he was letting his neighbour 
exercise to the full that willingness 
which was his chief merit. Now Bell 
had never interfered to alter this un- 
equal division of labour. Queen Tita 
knew well how to make the older horse 
dou his fair share; but Bell encouraged 
him in his idleness, and permitted his 
companion to work out of all reason. 
Now, however, when the Lieutenant 
pointed out the different action of the 


horses, and said she should moderate 
the efforts of the one, while waking up 
the other to a sense of his duties, she 
was quite obedient. When the whip 
was used at all—which was seldom 
enough, for both horses were sufficiently 
free—it was Pollux that felt the silk. 
The Lieutenant fancied he was giving 
Bell lessons in driving, whereas he was 
merely teaching her submissiveness. 

That golden sheet of rain had dis- 
appeared in the west, and the yellow 
light had sunk further and further down 
behind far bands of dark cloud. <A 
grey dusk was falling over the green 
landscape, and the birds were growing 
mute in the woods and the hedges. In 
the pervading silence we heard only the 
patter of the horses’ feet and the light 
rolling of the phaeton, as we sped on- 
ward down the long slopes and along 
the plain. We passed Four - shire- 
Stone, the adjacent shires being Wor- 
cester, Warwick, Gloucester, and Ox- 
ford ; and then, getting on by a piece 
of common, we rattled into a long and 
straggling village, with one or two large 
and open thoroughfares. 

Moreton-in-the-Marsh was asleep, and 
we left it asleep. There were still a 
few men lounging about the corner 
public-house, but the women and chil- 
dren had all retired into the cottages 
from the chill night-air. In some of 
the windows the light of a candle was 
visible. The dark elms behind the 
houses were growing darker. 

Between Moreton and Bourton you 
plunge still deeper into this great and 
damp valley, and the way lies through 
a rich vegetation which seems to have 
thriven well in this low situation. The 
hedges along the roadside are magni- 
ficent; the elms behind them consti- 
tute a magnificent avenue extending for 
nearly a couple of miles; all around 
are dense woods. As we drove rapidly 
through this country, it almost seemed 
as though we could see the white mists 
around us, although the presence of the 
vapour was only known to us by the 
chilling touch of the air. On this 
July night we grew cold. Tita hoped 
there would be a fire at the hostelry on 
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the top of the mountain, and she be- 
sought Bell to muffle up her throat, so 
that we should not be deprived of our 
ballads by the way. 

At last we beheld the hill before us. 

“ It is not very like the Niessen,” says 
Tita. 

‘But I have no doubt there is a very 
good inn at the top,” remarks the Lieu- 
tenant ; “for after this hill the people 
would naturally stop to rest their 
horses.” 

«And we shall get up to see the sun 
rise, as we did on the Niessen?” asks 
Bell, with a fine innocence; for she 
knows the opinions of some of us on 
the subject of early rising. “Do you 
remember the fat little woman who had 
walked up all by herself, and who came 
out by herself in the morning, and ap- 
pealed to us all to tell her the names of 
the mountains, that she might write 
them down?” 

“And how oddly she turned up 
again at nearly every railway station we 
stopped at, with all her luggage around 
her!” says Tita. 

“T believe,” says Bell, “she is still 
sailing all through Europe on a shoal of 
bandboxes and portmanteaus. I wish 
I could draw the fat little woman 
balancing herself in that circle of lug- 
gage, you know, and floating about com- 
fortably and placidly like a bottle 
bobbing about in the sea. She may 
have drifted up to St. Petersburg by 
this time.” 

“T think we have,” says the Lieu- 
tenant, who is leading the horses up 
the steep hill, and who rubs his chilled 
hands from time to time. 

We reach the centre of the straggling 
line of houses which must be Bourton, 
and, behold! there isno inn. In the dusk 
we can descry the tower of a small 
ehurch, and here the cottages thicken 
into the position which ought to be 
dominated by an inn, but there is no 
sign of any such thing. Have we 
climbed this precipitous steep, and have 
Castor and Pollux laboriously dragged 
our phaeton and luggage up, all for 
nothing? The Count asks a startled 
villager, who points to a wayside house 
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standing at the higher extremity of the 
row. Where is the familiar signboard, 
or the glowing bar, or the entrance to 
the stables? Von Rosen surrenders 
his charge of the horses, and walks 
into the plain-looking house. It is an 
inn. We begin to perceive in the dusk 
that a smail board over the doorway 
bears the name of “ Sera Dype.” We 
find, however, instead of a landlord, 
a landlady—a willing, anxious, ener- 
getic woman, who forthwith sets to work 
to take our party into this odd little 
place. Fordinner or supper, just as we 
choose to call it, she will give us ham 
and eggs, with either tea or beer. She 
will get two bedrooms for us ; and per- 
haps the single gentleman will accept a 
shake-down in the parlour. In that 
room a fire is lit in a trice; a lamp is 
brought in; and presently the cheerful 
blaze in the huge fire-place illuminates 
the curious old-fashioned chamber, with 
its carpets, and red table-cloth, and 
gloomy furniture. A large tray appears— 
an ornamental teapot is produced. 
Sounds are heard of attendants whip- 
ping through the place—so anxious and 
so dexterous is this good woman. And 
Queen Tita, who is merciless in one 
respect, examines the cups, saucers, forks 
and knives, and deigns to express her 
sense of the creditable cleanliness and 
order of the solitary inn. 

Meanwhile, the horses. 

“Oh,” says the Lieutenant, coming in 
out of the dark, “I have found a 
famous fellow—the first man I have 
seen in England who does his work 
well with grooming a horse. He is an 
excellent fellow—I have seen nothing 
like it. The horses are well off this 
night, I can assure you—you will see 
how good they look to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

“Tt is strange so good an ostler 
should be found here,” remarks Tita. 

“ But he is not an ostler,” replies the 
Lieutenant, rubbing his hands at the 
fire ; “‘he is a groom to some gentleman 
near. The ostler is away. He does 
his work as a favour, and he does it so 
that I think the gentleman must keep 
some racing horses.” 
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“How do you manage to find out all 
these things about the people you 
meet?” asked Titania, with a gracious 
smile. 

“Find out!” replied the tall young 
man, with his blue eyes staring. “Ido not 
think I find out any more than others. 
It is people talk to you. And it is 
better to know a little of a man you 
give your horses to—and there is some 
time to talk when you are seeing after 
the horses—and so—that is perhaps 
why they tell me.” 

“But you have not to see about horses 
when you are in a bookseller’s shop at 
nine in the morning, and the young lady 
there tells you about the milliners’ shops 
and the students,” says my Lady. 

“Oh, she was a very nice girl,” re- 
marks the Lieutenant, as if that were 
sufficient explanation. 

“ But you talk to every one, whether 
they are young ladies, or innkeepers, 
or grooms: is it to perfect your pro- 
nunciation of English ?” 

“Yes, that is it,” said the young 
man, probably glad to arrive at any 
solution of the problem. 

“Then you ought not to speak to 
ostlers.” 

‘But there is no ostler who talks so 
very bad as I do—I know it is very, 
very bad , 

“T am sure you are mistaken,” says 
Bell, quite warmly, but looking down ; 
“TI think you speak very good English— 
and it is a most difficult language to 
pronounce—and I am sure there are few 
Germans who can speak it as freely as 
you can.” 

“ All that is a very good compliment, 
Mademoiselle,” he said, with a laugh 
that caused Bell to look rather embar- 
rassed. “I am very glad if I could 
think that, but it is impossible. And 
as for freedom of speaking—oh, yes, 
you can speak freely, comfortably, if you 
are going about the country, and meeting 
strangers, and talking to any one, and 
not caring whether you mistake or not ; 
but it is different when you are in a room 
with very polite English ladies who are 
strangers to you—and you are introduced 
—and you do not know how to say those 





little sentences that are proper to the 
time. That is very difficult—very 
annoying. But it is very surprising the 
number of your English ladies who have 
learned German at school; while the 
French ladies, they know nothing of 
that, or of anything that is outside Paris. 
I do think them the most useless of 
women—very nice to look at, and very 
charming in their ways, perhaps—but 
not sensible, honest, frank like the 
English women, and not familiar with 
the seriousness of the world, and not 
ready to see the troubles of other people. 
But your Englishwoman who is very 
frank to be amused and can enjoy 
herself when there is a time for that— 
who is generous in time of trouble, and is 
not afraid, and can be firm and active 
and yet very gentle, and who does not 
think always of herself, but is ready to 
help other people, and can look after a 
house, and manage affairs—that is a 
better kind of woman, I think—more 
to be trusted—more of a companion— 
oh, there is no comparison !” 

All this time the Lieutenant was busy 
stirring up the fire, and placing huge 
lumps of coal on the top; and he had 
obviously forgotten that he was saying 
these things to two Englishwomen. 
Tita seemed rather amused, and kept 
looking at Bell ; Bell said nothing, but 
pretended to be arranging the things on 
the table. When the Lieutenant came 
back from the fire, he had apparently 
forgotten his complimentary speech ; 
and was regarding with some curiosity 
the mighty dish of ham and eggs that 
had come in for our supper. 

That was a very comfortable and en- 
joyable repast. When the chill of driving 
through the fogs of the plain had worn 
off, we found that it was not so very 
cold up here on the hill. A very liberal 
and honest appetite seemed to prevail ; 
and there was a tolerable attack made 
on the ample display of ham and eggs. 
As for the beer that our Lieutenant 
drank, it is not fair to tell stories. 
He said it was good beer, to begin with, 
Then he thought it was excellent beer. 
At length he said he had not tasted 
better since he left London. 
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Women get accustomed to many 
things during the course of a rambling 
journey like this. You should have 
seen how naturally Queen Tita brought 
forth the bezique-cards directly after 
supper, and how unthinkingly Bell 
fetched some matches from the mantel- 
piece and placed them on the table. 
My Lady had wholly forgotten her 
ancient horror of cigar smoke—in any 
case, as she pointed out, it was other 
people’s houses we were poisoning with 
the odour. As for Bell, she openly 
declared that she enjoyed the scent of 
cigars ; and that in the open air, on a 
summer evening, it was as pleasant to 
her as the perfume of the wild roses or 
the campions. 

However, there was no bezique. We 
fell to talking. It became a question 
as to which could find the freshest 
phrases and the strongest adjectives to 
describe his or her belief that this was 
the only enjoyable fashion of travelling. 
The abuse that was poured upon trains, 
stations, railway porters, and the hurry 
of cabs in the morning, was excessive. 
Time-tables of all sorts were spoken of 
with an animosity which was wonderful 
to observe when it came along with 
the soft and pleasant undertones of our 
Bonny Bell’s voice. Tita said she 
should never go abroad any more. 
The Lieutenant vowed that England 
was the most delightful country in the 
world to drive through. The present 
writer remarked that the Count had 
much to see yet ; whereupon the foolish 
young man declared he could seek for 
no pleasanter days than those he had 
just spent, and wished, with some un- 
necessary emphasis, that they might go 
on for ever. At this moment Bell rose 
and went to the window. 

Then we heard an exclamation. Look- 
ing round, we found the shutters open, 
and lo! through the window we could 
see a white glare of moonlight falling 
into the empty thoroughfare, and strik- 
ing on the wall on the other side of the 
way. 

“Tt cannot be very cold outside,” 
remarks the young lady. 


“Bell!” cries Queen Tita, “you 
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don’t mean to go out at this time of 
night !” 

“Why not, Madame ?” says the Lieu- 
tenant. “Was it not agreed before 
we came up the hill? And when could 
you get a more beautiful night? I am 
sure it will be more beautiful than the 
sunrise from the top of the Niessen.” 

“ Oh, if you think so,” says my Lady, 
with a gentle courtesy, “by all means 
let us go out for a little walk.” 

That is the way affairs began to be 
ordered about to suit the fancies of those 
young nincompoops. What little ves- 
tige of authority remained with the 
eldest of the group was exerted to secure 
a provision of shawls and rugs. Bell 
was not loth. She had a very pretty grey 
shawl. She had also a smart little grey 
hat, which suited it; and as the hat 
was trimmed with blue, the grey shawl 
could not have a prettier decoration 
than the blue ribbon of the guitar. 
Who proposed it I cannot say; but 
Bell had her guitar with her when we 
went out into the bright wonder of the 
moonlight. 

Bourton-on-the-Hill was now a mass 
of glittering silver, and sharp, black 
shadows. Below us we could see the dark 
tower of the church, gleaming grey on 
the one side ; then a mass of houses in 
deep shadow, with a radiance shining 
from their tiles and slates; then the grey 
road down the hill, and on one side of 
it a big wall, with its flints sparkling. 
But when we got quite to the summit, 
and clambered on to a small piece of 
common where were some felled trees, 
what words can describe the extra- 
ordinary view that lay around us? The 
village and its small church seemed to 
be now half-way down the hill; whereas 
the great plain of the landscape appeared 
to have risen high up on the eastern 
horizon, where the almost invisible stars 
met the dark woods of Oxfordshire. 
Over this imposing breadth of wood 
and valley and meadow—with its dark 
lines of trees, its glimmerings of farm- 
houses, and winding streams—the flood 
of moonlight lay so softly that the world 
itself seemed to have grown clear from 
underneath. There were none of the 
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wild glares of white surfaces, and the 
ebony blackness of shadows which 
threw everything around us into sharp 
outline ; but a far-reaching and mellow 
glamour that showed us the mists lying 
along the river-tracks, and only revealed 
to us the softened outlines and con- 
figurations of the land. If there had 
been a ruddy light in Moreton-in-the- 
Marsh, we should have seen it; but the 
distant village seemed dead ; and it, as 
well as all the great tract of wooded 
country around it, was whitened over 
by this softened and silent and almost 
sepulchral radiance that lay somehow 
between the dark blue vault overhead 
and the vast plain beneath. It was but 
a young moon, but the exceeding rarity 
of the air lent strength to its radiance. 

“Does not moonlight give you the 
impression that you can hear far ?” said 
Bell in a rather low voice, as if the 
silence and the stars had overawed her. 
“Tt is like frost. You fancy you could 
hear bells ringing a hundred miles across 
the clear air.” 

“ Mademoiselle, you will let us hear 
your singing in this stillness ?” said the 
Lieutenant. 

“No, I cannot sing now,” she said ; 
and the very gentleness of her voice for- 
bade him to ask again. 

We passed along the road. The night 
air was sweet with the odour of flowers. 
Out in the west, where the moonlight 
was less strong, the stars were faintly 
twinkling. Not a breath of wind stirred ; 
and yet it seemed to us that if a sound 
had been uttered anywhere in the 
world, it must have been carried to us 
on this height. We were as gods up 
here in the cold sky and the moonlight ; 
and far over the earth, sleep had sealed 
the lips and the eyes of those poor 
creatures who had forgotten their sor- 
rows fora time. Should we send them 
dreams to sweeten their lives by some 
glimpses of a world different from their 
own, and cause them to awaken in the 
morning with some reminiscence of the 
trance in their softened memories? Or 
would it not be better to drown them 
in the fast and hard sleep of fatigue, so 
that the dawn might bring them a firmer 





heart and no vanity of wishes? Gods 
as we were, we had no care for ourselves. 
It was enough to be. Could not the 
night last for ever, and keep us up here 
near the stars, and give us content and 
an absolute want of anxiety for the 
morrow? Queen Titania wandered on 
as if she were in an enchanted gar- 
den, followed by a black shadow on 
the gleaming white road; and her 
face, with all its gentleness and deli- 
cacy, seemed to have gained something 
of a pale and wistful tenderness as 
the white light shone down over the 
dark woods and crossed our path. As 
for Bell—but who can describe the 
grace of the figure that walked before 
us—the light touching the grey shaw], 
and the fine masses of brown hair that 
hung all around the shapely neck, and 
the flat, small shoulders? We four were 
in England, sure enough ; but it seemed 
to us then that we were very much 
alone, and about as near to the starry 
world as to the definite landscape lying 
far away on the plain. 

We turned, however, when it was 
found that the road did not lead to any 
view of the western country. It seemed 
to run along a high level, cutting through 
between sand-pits, farms, and woods ; 
and so we made our way back to the bit 
of common overlooking Bourton, and 
there we had a few minutes’ rest before 
getting into the small inn, whose win- 
dows were gleaming red into the white 
moonlight. 

“ Now you must sing to us something, 
Mademoiselle,” said the Lieutenant; 
“and here is a fine big tree cut 
down, that we can all sit on; and you 
shall appear as Apollo in disguise, 
charming the natives of this landscape 
with your song.” 

“But Ido not know anything thai 
Apollo sang,” said Bell—sitting down, 
nevertheless, and taking the guitar from 
her companion. 

“That is no matter. You must think 
yourself some one else—why not Zerlina, 
in this strange place, and you see Fra 
Diavolo sitting alone on the rock,and you 
sing of him? This is a very good place 
for highwaymen. I have no doubt they 
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have sat here, and watched the gentle- 
man’s carriage come up the road beneath ; 
and then, hey! with a rush and a flourish 
of pistols, and a seizing of the horses, 
and Madame shrieks in the carriage, 
and her husband, trembling, but talking 
very brave, gives up his money, and 
drives on, with much swearing, but 
very contented to have no hurt.” 

** You are very familiar with the ways 
of highway robbers,” said Bell, with a 
smile. 

“ Mademoiselle, I am an Uhlan,” he 
replied gravely. 

Two at least of the party startled the 
midnight air with their laughter over 
this unintentional rebuke; but Bell, 
conscious of past backslidings, seemed 
rather discomfited, and hastened to say 
that she would, if he'pleased, sing the 
song in which Zerlina describes the 
bandit. 

She sang it, too, very charmingly, in 
that strange silence. Knowing that we 
could not well see her face, she lent 
herself to the character, and we could 
hear the terror of Zerlina thrilling 
through her experiences of the dreaded 
Diavolo. ‘“ Diavolo! Diavolo!” the 
dark woods around us seemed to say. 
“Diavolo! Diavolo!” throbbed the 
bass strings of the guitar; and the 
girl’s voice trembled in its low tones 
as she pronounced the name. If any 
lonely stranger had been passing along 
the highway at this hour, what would 
he have thought of this strange thing,— 
a beautiful girl seated overhead, amid 
the stars, apparently, with the moon- 
light striking on her exquisite face and 
her masses of hair, while she sang in a 
low and impassioned voice, and struck 
chords from some strange instrument ? 
Would she not appear as some wild 
vision of the Lorelei? Or, considering 
that companions were visible, and some 
talking and jesting occasionally heard, 
might not this bea company of strolling 
play-actors, such as all honest persons 
were aforetime conjured to discounte- 
nance and suppress ?! 

1 “ All persons concerned are hereby desired 
to take notice of and suppress all mounte- 
banks, rope-dancers, ballad-singers, &c. that 
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You know that when Zerlina has 
sung the first verses of her dramatic 
song, Diavolo, disguised as a marquis, 
suddenly rises and sings the concluding 
verse himself. Bell accordingly handed 
the guitar to Count von Rosen, with a 
pretty smile. But would a young man, 
on such a night, sing a ballad about a 
mere bandit? No! The Lieutenant 
was not averse to act the character of 
Diavolo, so far as his minstrelsy went, 
but he adopted one of his gentler moods, 
Lightly running his fingers over the 
strings, he began to sing of Agnese la 
Zitella, and how had he learned to 
soften his voice so? The pretty Agnes 
was told that she was as sweet as the 
Spring, and then she is made to call 
forth her lover because the night is so 
fair—so much fairer than the day—and 
so silent. ’Tis a pleasant barcarole, and 
conveys a message as well as another. 
But lest he should be thought too bold, 
probably, our Uhlan rose abruptly when 
he had finished the song, and said 
lightly, with a laungh— 

‘There! was not that touching enough 
for Diavolo? He was a very accom- 
plished person, to have all the rough 
delights of a brigand, and then go about 
dressed as a marquis, and amuse himself 
with adventures. I think they treated 
him badly in the end, if 1 do remember 
right.” 

Bell did not answer. She had got 
back the guitar. Apparently she was 
looking far down over the moonlit plain 
—her eyes grown distant and thoughtful 
—and as her fingers wandered over the 
strings, we heard, almost as in a dream, 
the various careless notes shape them- 
selves into a melody—a wild, sad me- 
lody, that seemed to breathe the tender- 
ness and the melancholy of this still 
night. ‘Silent, O Moyle, be the sound 
of thy waters” —perhaps that was the 
air; or perhaps it was the heart-break- 


have not a licence from the Master of his 
Majesty's Revels (which for the present year 
are all printed with black letters, and the 
king’s arms in red). . . and all those that 
have licences with red and black letters, are to 
come to the office to change them for licences 
as they are now altered. April 17, 1684.” 
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ing “Coolin”—one could scarcely say ; 
but when at last we heard no more of 
it, Tita rose and said we must go in- 
doors. There was something quite re- 
gretful in her tone. It seemed as if she 
were bidding good-bye to a scene not 
soon to be met with again. 

The Lieutenant gave his hand to Bell, 
and assisted her down the steep bank 
into the road ; and we passed on until 
the window of the inn was found glim- 
mering red through the moonlight. We 
cast a passing glance around. Bourton 
lay beneath us, asleep. The great land- 
scape beyond remained dark and silent 
under the luminous whiteness of the air. 
The silence seemed too sacred to be 
broken. 

“Good night,” said Tita to the Lieu- 
tenant ; ‘I hope you have spent at least 
one pleasant evening with us on this 
journey.” 

“T have spent many, Madame,” he 
said, earnestly, “ and many very pleasant 
mornings and days, and I hope we shall 
have a great many more. [ do think 
we four ought to turn vagrants—gipsies, 
you call them—and go away altogether, 
and never go back any more to a large 
town.” 

“ What do you say, Bell?” asked Tita, 
with a kindly, if half-mischievous, 
look. 

“T suppose we get to Worcester to- 
morrow,” said Bell, with not much ap- 
pearance of joy in her face; and then 


she bade good-night to us all, and left 
with my Lady. 

“There it is,” said the Lieutenant, 
with an impatient flinging down of his 
cap on the table. “That is what inter- 
feres with all our pleasure. You go 
away on the most delightful excursion 
in the world—you have the most beau- 
tiful scenes, and pleasant companions, 
and freedom—everything you can wish ; 
and then the young lady who ought to 
be more happy than anyone—who is 
at the time of life to have no care but 
to enjoy her prettiness and her good 
temper, and all that—who is the plea- 
sant ornament of the excursion, and is 
a great delight to all of us—then she is 
vexed and frightened because that this 
—this—this contemptible fellow threa- 
tens to meet her in one of those big 
towns. Sacker-rrrrr-ment! I do hope 
he will come and have it over—but if 
he is annoying—if he vexes her any 
more——” 

Thus do we poor mortals fret and vex 
ourselves in the midst of our happiest 
circumstances. But at last there comes 
a time for sleep. And soon this solitary 
inn on the hill was as quiet and peace- 
ful as the great world outside, where 
the moonlight seemed to have hushed 
the very winds to rest, and where the 
far woods and the streams and the low 
hills along the edge of the land lay still 
and dark under the cold majesty of the 
stars. 


[Note by Queen Titania, written at Worcester on the evening of the following day.—Any 
comment of mine on the foregoing is at the moment unnecessary; we have other matters to 
engage our attention. Arthur has come. I can find no words to express the deep and serious 
annoyance which this escapade is likely to cause. All our plans may be upset; for he can 
scarcely explain his present wild proceedings without provoking some sort of final agreement 
with Bell. And suppose she should consent to be engaged to him, how are we to continue our 
journey? Of course he will not allow her: if he had not disliked it, he would not be here now. 
Certainly, I think Bell has acted imprudently; for I told her that if she did not answer his 
letter, he would be sure to imagine all manner of things, and come and see her. The con- 
sequence is that she is, I fear, in a great dilemma; for I do not see how she can avoid either 
refusing him altogether, or consenting to everything that he asks. And as we can’t continue 
our journey till Monday, he will have a whole day to persecute her into giving him an answer of 
some kind ; and then she is so foolishly good-hearted that, if he is only pathetic enough, she 
will say ‘‘yes” to everything. It is most provoking. If we could only get this one day over, 
and him back to London /] 

To be continued. 
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BY PROFESSOR 


[Tue following, for the most part almost self- 
evident, remarks were drawn up a few years 
ago, but somehow laid aside. Since this 
article was sent to London, Dr. Lyon Playfair, 
M.P., has published an excellent address on 
the comparative value of Examining Boards 
and Teaching Universities. J have also been 
referred to Chapter VII. of Mr. Helps’ 
“Thoughts upon Government,” in which 
there are some very telling remarks on the 
subject of Competitive Examinations. But 
I have not been able to avail myself of the 
contents of either of these papers. The 
ground here occupied is far less extensive than 
that of Dr. Playfair or of Mr. Helps, and 
the point of view somewhat different. But it 
is characteristic of the inherent badness of a 
system, that it should be found demonstrably 
bad from more points of view than one. It 
may be asked why, as my remarks are self- 
evident, I have published them. The answer 
is, that things which are self-evident are pre- 
cisely those to which we are in the habit of 
paying no attention whatever. The conse- 
quences of such neglect in the present instance 
will be not merely serious, but sudden ; and a 
single step taken in the wrong direction may 
render it for ever after impossible to regain 
even our present condition.] 


THE course of nature when left to 
itself, as in the reproduction of wild 
plants and animals, is startlingly differ- 
ent from its course when directed by the 
caprices of finite intelligence to the form- 
ation of fancy tulips and pigeons. But 
far more startling is the process by which 
one finite intelligence attempts to judge 
of others, especially as to their relative 
fitness for positions of trust and difficulty. 
The consideration of the value of this 
mysterious process of Artificial Selection, 
or Examination as it is generally called, 
is at present enormously more important 
to the future of the empire than any 
mere speculation in science. 

Severai symptoms appear to indicate 
that we are approaching a great crisis in 
the history of selection, whether it be 
for University degrees or University 
Chairs for licence to practise in Medi- 
cine, or for those lower civil and military 
appointments which involve subsequent 
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SELECTION. 


P. G. TAIT. 


The creation 
of so-called Universities, whose sole 
function is to examine; the proposed 
migratory medical Examining Boards ; 
the amalgamation of the Universities in 
each division of the kingdom into great 
examining works’ (a step much desired 


promotion by seniority. 


1 ** There is no doubt that the University, at 
present, gives the amount and quality of in- 
struction which the country really demands. 
When we succeed, as I hope we shall soon do, 
in developing a greater desire for Honours, 
our present system . . . . will without effort 
adjust its teaching to the increased demand, 
. . . » Another piece of advice which is con- 
stantly forced upon us is that the Scottish 
Universities should merge themselves in one 
National University, of which each would then 
be merely a College ; an idea worthy of Pro- 
crustes, or rather of a drill-sergeant. With- 
out disparagement to the other Universities 
; . we desire to retain our own stature, 
our traditional glories, and, it may be, even 
our peculiarities. We object to being pruned 
off here and pulled out there, with the view 
of preventing the future possibility of our 
being distinguished from our neighbours. 
The experiment has already been tried; 
and what is the result? In Cambridge, a 
group of seventeen colleges forms one 
University. Professorial lectures count as 
nothing in their teaching. Even the college 
tutors and lecturers take but small part 
in the process of education. Private tutors, 
‘Coaches’ there, ‘Grinders’ we should call 
them, eagerly scanning examination papers 
of former years, and mysteriously finding 
out the peculiarities of the Moderators and 
Examiners under whose hands their pupils 
are doomed to pass, spend their lives in dis- 
covering which pages of a text-book a man 
ought to read, and which will not be likely 
to ‘pay.’ The value of any portion as an 
intellectual exercise is never thought of ; the 
all-important question is, —Js i likely to be set ? 
I speak with no horror of, or aversion to, such 
men ; I was ore of them myself, and thought 
it perfectly natural, as they all do. But I hope 
that such a system may never be introduced 
here ; and, as the most effectual preservative, 
let us avoid amalgamation. Let us unite, if we 
can, with another Scottish University, in send- 
ing a member to Parliament . . . but let us 
preserve our individuality, and remain to all 
time the University of the Gregorys, the Mac- 
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by a few enthusiasts) ; the recent attempts 
to sectarianize the Irish National Schools 
and Queen’s Colleges, with the view of 
making them mere feeders of a proposed 
grand Irish examining-machine: such 
are but a few of the more prominent of 
these symptoms. It is scarcely possible 
to conceive of anything worse for the 
cause of education... Examinations are, 
at the best, singularly imperfect modes of 
testing even relative merit of any kind. 
It is to be deplored that they are, to a 
certain extent, at present indispensable ; 
but the proposal to make them of more 
account than teaching, or even, merely 
to put them on a level with it, is simply 
monstrous. The reasons are not far to 
seek. We shall draw our illustrations 
mainly from Mathematics and Physics, 
partly because we are more familiar with 
these than with other branches of educa- 
tion, but chiefly because these are of all 
subjects those in which (on account, of 
their logical precision) the good features 
of examinations should most strikingly 
appear, provided always there be any 
good features.. 

A really good Examiner is perhaps the 
rarest product of civilization. In an 
unusually large experience, extending to 
each of the three kingdoms, I haye met 
but two,and I see clearly how each of even 
these might be greatly improved.! It is 
easy ta specify some of the more obvious 
qualifications. which a good Examiner 
must possess, and a little thought will 
then show how, unlikely it is that 
even these will be found united in 
any one man. SBbesides, who is to exa- 
mine the Examiner? What precautions 
can secure that, having himself passed 
through an absurd ordeal, he may not 
determine that. others also shall suffer ? 
Who so great a bully as the ex-fag, ex- 
cept in extreme cases of rare nobility of 
nature? The tortures of the examina- 


laurins, the Playfairs, and the Leslies.” (‘*On 
the Value of the Edinburgh Degree of M.A.,” 
an Address delivered to the Graduates in Arts 
at Edinburgh, April 24, 1866. Cambridge : 
Maemillan. ) 

1 To these two men, however, is due a very 
large part of the few really sensible examina- 
tion papers which have within recent years 
appeared in the Cambridge and the London 
University Calendars. 
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tion hall do not exalt a man ; such tribu- 
lation is far from making perfect. He 
suffers—and bides his time. Woe to the 
wretch who first comes under his hands ! 
It is almost impossible that a young 
Examiner should not be a bad one. 

I. An Examiner ought to possess not 
merely great knowledge, but enormously 
extensive knowledge, of his subject and 
of the various, modes of teaching it ; 
otherwise, he is incapable of doing 
equal justice to the merits of students 
taught on different systems. He must 
have, in addition to classical or scientitic 
knowledge, a working acquaintance with 
every sound system employed in teach- 
ing his subject, whether at home or 
abroad, whether vivd voge or, by books. 
Do you know, reader, any one man who 
has even these qualifications ? What sort 
of chance of passing, in at least the great 
majority of examinations in elementary 
Dynamics, would a man have who should 
give Newton’s own admirable proof of 
the Law of Composition of Forces? 
How many have been, rejected, because 
they could not tell whether a pair of 
scissors is a deuble lever of the first, 
second, or third order, or had neglected 
to commit to memory some other equally 
absurd, because unscientific, classifica- 
tions?; A man who answers correctly, 
according to modern, knowledge, ques- 
tions in Heat or Rectricity, is almost 
sure. to be plucked unless his Examiner 
be one of the few men who are aware 
that on these subjects almost all our 
text-books have been, till within a very 
few years, grossly incorrect. Hence 
it is absolutely necessary that, if there 
are to be examinations, these should be 
conducted (at least mainly) by bond fide 
teachers. No one who is not actually 
engaged in teaching, or at least working 
at a subject, can have accurate informa- 
tion as ta its development, or that prac- 
tical knowledge of it which is essential 
to an Examiner.’ In Germany all higher 

1 In the Free Church of Scotland, to whose 
authorities even its enemies will not deny the 
een of great practical shrewdness, it has 
ritherto been the custom to have one Examin- 
ing Board. This Board examines the students 
of the Church’s three Colleges at the end of 
their course, independently of the Professors. 
The result has been sv extremely low a standard 
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examinations are conducted by Essays— 
z.e., each candidate chooses a subject, 
an gives an investigation of it. Then 
the Examiner (always a Professor) ques- 
tions him on various cognate subjects. 
II. The Examiner must possess, simul- 
taneously, infinite tact and thorough 
common sense. How rare this latter 
qualification is, few but the initiated can 
even suspect. A man who composes 
examination papers with a view to ex- 
hibit his own knowledge should be for 
ever disqualified from examining. How 
many would survive the application of 
this test ? A good Examiner will not be 
afraid of being sneered at or under-esti- 
mated for the mildness of his papers. 
Many men who make a tremendous 
show in some of the examinations, which 
by common repute are accounted among 
the highest, break down utterly before 
some extremely simple and practically 
useful question. We well remember 
cases ‘in which such men, being asked 
something of an almost ridiculously easy 
nature, gasped in despair, “Oh! sir, I 
was not prepared for this,” as if some- 
thing awful had been propounded.? 
What is the value of their knowledge ? 


for pass, and such constant dissatisfaction with 
the Honours lists (the highest prizes having 
been repeatedly awarded to inferior men), that 
it has recently been resolved to associate the 
Professors with all the examinations. The 
students themselves have distinctly said that 
till this is done they can put no confidence in 
the results of the prize-examinations ; and, on 
the other hand, it is found impossible to pluck 
inferior men on the evidence of the present 
Examiners merely, who, though often good 
theologians, constantly set unfair papers. 

I have seen testimonials from the Examiners 
for another Presbyterian body to the effect 
that ‘‘ Mr. is an excellent mathema- 
tician. He has also a considerable knowledge 
of algebra and trigonometry !” 

1 Here is an excelleut instance. The report 
is not in the least exaggerated :— 

Ezxaminer.—How is quicklime 
from limestone ? 

Candidate (fresh from a brilliant success in 
a very stiff chemical examination).—I know, 
sir, that calcium is a dyad—and therefore 
—— (Long pause.) 

Ex.—We shall enter into the question of the 
meaning of the word ‘‘dyad ” by and by ; but 
at present I wish to know what you would do if 
you were given a piece of limestone and re- 
quired to produce quicklime from it, 
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III. Even if he be possessed of all 
these requisites, the Examiner must be 
allowed sufficient time to test a man’s 
knowledge. For it is one of the most 
fatal of all objections to examinations in 
general—though one not often adverted 
to—that one set of questions may floor 
a man who could answer completely 
another set considered by the Examiner 
to be equally difficult. We have known 
cases where, to prevent copying, two 
papers were drawn up by the same Ex- 
aminer, on the same subject, in the same 
elementary stage of it—paper A being 
given to the Ist, 3rd, &c. on each bench, 
paper B to the 2nd, 4th, &c.—and where, 
in consequence of this arrangement, some 
men were plucked in one paper who 
could easily have passed in the other, 
and some got through whom a change of 
paper would have floored. When this 
is possible, where is the chance of a fair 
examination? Unless, then, an Exami- 
ner has time to take each man over the 
whole of each subject, he cannot (how- 
ever good he may be) pretend to decide 
justly. 

IV.. Granting that all these desiderata 
can be supplied, there still remains the 
excessive difficulty of examining into 
the really useful part of one’s knowledge. 
For, in the great majority of cases, the 
useful part is precisely that which it is 
least possible to break up into detached 
fragments, such as those required in the 
modern processes of examination. 

VY. There are many other difficulties 
in the way; but, looking to those we 


Cand.—Calcium being a dyad——(pause). 
I really cannot answer your question. 

And, again, as follows :— 

Ex.—How is soap prepared from fat or oil ? 

Cand.—Fat or oil consists of a mixture of 
olein, palmitin, and stearin. Olein is three 
molecules of oleic acid in which the three 
atoms of replaceable hydrogen are substituted 
by the triad radical glyceryle ; and palmitin 
ani stearin have the same relations to pal- 
mitic and stearic acids respectively. (Writes 
the formule correctly.) Soap is sodic or po- 
tassic, oleate, palmitate, or stearate ; soft soap 


being the potassic, and hard soap the sodic, 
salt. 
Ex.—Quite true, but how do you get soap 
from oil or fat ? 
Cand.—By the saponification process. 
Ex.—Explain how that pro¢ess is conducted. 
Cand.—I do not remember the details, 
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have noticed, it surely will not be 
considered necessary to extend the list. 
‘The consequence, however, of these and 
other inevitable imperfections in any 
and every system of examination has 
been the growth of Cram, and the 
development of a new and strange 
creature, the “Coach” (euphemistically 
the “ Private Tutor,” or the individual 
who “reads with gentlemen”), as the 
natural complement of the defects of the 
Examiner. This mysterious being studies 
the Examiner, feels his pulse as it were 
from time to time, and makes a progno- 
sis (often very correct) of the probable 
contents of the papers to be set!— 
teaches the student the scraps of know- 
ledge necessary for the answering of 
these, and of these only. Any more 
would be waste of time! 

In the exact ratio in which Exami- 
ners improve in tact, or examinations 
diminish in importance, the demand for 
“ Coaches ” declines, and vice versd. The 
rottenness of the present system is to 
be measured by the prevalence of sys- 
tematized Cram, as that of a tree by 
the toadstools about its roots. Where 
knowledge is the main thing sought, 
the teaching (as in the Scottish Uni- 
versities and in the Queen’s Colleges) 
is almost -entirely conducted by the 
Professors; where the passing of exami- 
nations is the great object, the Pro- 
fessors’ benches are empty, and Cram on 
special pet questions takes the place of 
general instruction in a subject. 

In fact, examinations are usually a 
farce. Without them, the teacher can 
almost invariably tell who is the best 
man; with them, the best man by no 
means invariably wins. Why did X 
beat Y in such and such a year, Y 
being now one of the few great men 
living, and X unheard of? The answer 
is too often of this kind: “ Why, 
don’t you remember, old Z was Mo- 
derator, and set all his problems on 
Quaternions (let us say), which Y had 

1 Even in the “model” University of London 
I have known steps to the relatively high 
degree of Doctor of Science to be secured by a 
hurried glance at the special ‘‘ points” in 
the text-books published by some of those 
whom the candidate found appointed as his 
Examiners, 
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not got up?” Want of worldly wis- 
dom, shown by his simple expectation 
that the examination would be a 
fair one (in the sense of not unduly 
giving prominence to some particular 
crotchet), thus lost Y the place which 
was his due. Or perhaps it may be 
that in one important paper Z has set 
a question which appears to Y to suit 
him exactly. Fond delusion! —he 
spends the whole three hours (probably 
in vain) in trying to discover some arti- 
fice which Z has been maturing, year 
after year, at his leisure, keeping it 
sacredly in reserve for his Avatar as 
Moderator! X fights shy of this par- 
ticular question, and finds the remainder 
of the paper easy enough even for him. 
Or it may be otherwise. Y often is 
(like many of the greatest of men) a 
slow penman; X, on the other hand, 
writes like an articled clerk. If Z’s 
paper have but questions enough to 
afford X material of the Cram kind to 
keep him at work for the whole three 
hours, he inevitably does at least double 
the quantity that Y can manage ; and, 
though this is not usually of double 
intrinsic value, it can hardly fail to be 
of superior value as regards the total 
marks. Isa man to win for his much 
writing? Here, however, there is an 
obvious cure, but it requires a good 
Examiner to apply it. Let the next 
three hours be devoted to but one ques- 
tion, and let it be such that mere Cram 
cannot attack it—Y will regain his 
artificially-burked superiority. To a 
certain extent this remedy is supplied 
in Cambridge by the Smith’s Prize Ex- 
amination (conducted by some of the 
very élite of living mathematicians), in 
which Y usually beats X hollow, and at 
the worst is bracketed equal with him. 
If the use of mathematicians were 
merely to solve infinitely modulated 
varieties of intrinsically simple pro- 
blems, and were to be estimated by the 
number done in a given time, no doubt 
X would be the better man and would 
deserve his honours. Unfortunately for 
his laurels, however, this is not usually 
considered to be the use of mathema- 
ticians. Some people (not the worst 
authorities) are cruel enough to say that 
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this does not even give a title to the 
name of Mathematician ! 

If such things be, and they are, com- 
mon in Cambridge, where examination 
has been carefully developed as an art, 
what can we expect elsewhere, where 
Greek or Latin verses, English essays 
or poems, &. &c., are required at a 
moment's notice? What but this—that 
the men picked out by such examina- 
tions are not by any means necessarily 
the best? How much of the develop- 
ment of science or of scholarship in this 
country is outside the mass of Fellow- 
ship-hoiders? How many of these 
magnificent endowments are absolutely 
thrown away by the present system of 
selection based: on examinations ? 

Let us. now briefly consider Medical 
Boards, where, at the best, each member 
is allowed to. examine on. what part of 
the subject he pleases; but is often 
made to examine on parts with which 
he is, to say the least, unfamiliar. 
What does the average medical man 
know about modern chemistry and 
physics, not to speak of their off- 
spring, Physiology? The simplest por- 
tions of these subjects have changed 
within a few years, and are utterly 
strange to him, unless he. be one of 
the exceptional few who, even: as busy 
professional men, manage to keep 
themselves abreast of the elements 
of general science. How many a 
deserving student has been rejected 
simply because he knew more than his 
Examiner? This owght to be a grave 
and awful thought, but it is one which, 
unfortunately, has no effect except on 
those genuine men whom it deters from 
examining, and who would be infinitely 
the best Examiners. On the other 
hand, how many a man. has passed: in 
consequence of the sheer incapacity of 
the Examiner?! How many a quack 
has been let loose on helpless humanity 
to drug or to. carve at will? A system 

1 Medical Examiner (aside to his colleague).— 
This seems a good man; I shall ask him a few 
difficult questions. 

Colleague (aside).—All right ! 

Ex.—What is caloric ? 

Cand.—I don't quite understand. 

£z.—If you mix alcohol and water, what is 
produced ? 
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which can, and almost inevitably does 
(be it but in a few cases), lead to such 
results as these, is self-condemned. 

The inevitable conclusion from all 
that precedes, and from vastly more of 
the same kind which mere disgust 
rather than any want of space pre- 
vents us from giving, is simply that 
Examination is, at the very best, an 
excessively fallacious test. But, it may 
be. asked, have we a better? To this 
we answer first,—that even if there 
were no better, the fact would not justify 
us in the use, still less in the contem- 
plated increase of the use, of a radically 
bad test ; radically bad, that is, because 
it is. impossible to find men who can 
make even an approach, in actual prac- 
tice, to. the ideal examination. But, 
secondly, there is no doubt that whenever 
it can be-carried out, the system of trial 
and approval, which. we apply to servants 
of every grade from the most menial to 
the confidential, is infinitely superior to 
any examination. And, thirdly, as this 
cannot in many cases be applied, the 
best and the natural alternative is to 
improve teachers. and teaching, and to 
take the certificate of qualitied: teachers, 
who have long observed the. progress 
and behaviour of a student, as something 
absolutely priceless compared with. the 
quickly-formed, and therefore at best 
dubious, judgment of an Examiner. 

This leads to the further question 
of how teachers are themselves to be 


Cand. (hesitatingly).—Do you.mean grog? 
Ex —lI mean does it become hotter or colder ? 
Cand.—I think it becomes hotter. 


Ex.—Why ? 
Cand:—!Y am afraid' I have misunderstood 
you, sir. 


Ex.—Does the mixture contract.? 

Cand. (in despair). — Yes. 

Ex.—Yes, quite right; I see you under- 
stand it. 

Or again, as follows :— 

Ex.—If you wish to boil a.kettle, (!) would 
you put it under, or above, the fire ? 

Cand. —(Speechless—because astounded.) 

Erx.—What! Don’t you know that heat 
ascends ? 

No sarcasm could be half so effective as such 
simple narratives of what has actually occurred, 
and (if Medical Boards manage to obtain the 
sole power of licensing to practise) of what 
will be in future the possible fate of every 
British student of medicine, 
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selected. The principle above laid down 
applies, of course, fully to those of lower 
grades as in all varieties of schools. For 
University Chairs, however, the process 
must be to some extent modified. By 
far the most excellent opportunity which 
a young man can have of showing his 
fitness for a high educational post 
(always, of course, in addition to origi- 
nal work, which ought to be looked on 
as a sine qua non) is furnished -by his 
lecturing and otherwise giving instruc- 
tion, either as assistant to, or as extra- 
mural concurrent of, a University Pro- 
fessor. If we are ever to have a really 
efficient staff in each of-our Universities, 
it is by this test that they must, one 
by one, be discovered. When teaching 
and the verdict of the teacher come to 
have their proper value assigned to 
them, Cram will disappear, and Coaches 
with it. And then, even in Oxford 
and Cambridge, the University Pro- 
fessors will be the teachers, not merely 
of the select few, but also of the 
many. A combination of the Scottish 
and English University systems, to the 
exclusion of what is manifestly bad in 
each, is the thing really wanted. Eng- 
land’s superiority consists, in very great 
measure, of money and lands—that of 
Scotland in making the University Pro- 
fessors the actual Teachers. -Let us 
have, in the great English Universities, 
Professors teaching the many, to take 
the place of the all-pervading Coach 
—in addition, of course, to the almost 
unequalled body of Professors they 
now possess, from whom, hewever (as 
if to furnish the most telling of com- 
ments on our proposition), instruction is 
sought only by the very highest.class of 
students. This could easily be done. 
A mere fraction of the Fellowship funds 
would suffice. 

Would it were not absolutely hoping 
against hope to proceed as follows :— 
In Scottish Universities let many of 
the Chairs be doubled, or even trebled : 
let there be, for instance, a Professor 
of Experimental Physics in each, and 
a Professor of Applied Mathematics, in 
the place of the -present solitary Pro- 
fessor of the enormous subject Natural 
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Philosophy ; let us have a Professor 
of Chemistry and Medicine, and a Pro- 
fessor of the Theory of Chemistry, &c. 
At present it is simply impossible for 
them to do thoroughly the immense 
amount of work which devolves upon 
each ; and (a matter of even greater im- 
portance) when they ‘have done their 
best, no time remains to them to per- 
form the grander half of a Professor's 
putyY, the constant endeavour to extend 
his subject. Let the multifarious duties 
now discharged by one over-burdened 
man be -distributed among two, three, 
or four; let their salaries not de- 
pend for so much as half the whole 
amount on the numbers attending their 
classes, so that there shall be no pus- 
sible incitement to lower their stan- 
dard to attract more listeners. But 
also let us take-every care that they be 
rigorously kept to their work, and at 
once laid aside whenever they have 
ceased to be working teachers. 

This, unfortunately, is not likely to 
be done. The extreme poverty of the 
Scottish Universities, more especially o 
the Metropolitan one, prevents their 
doing much. And Scotland’s share 
of the Imperial Revenue has always 
been insignificant compared with her 
contributions to it. Still it is surely 
possible that a few annual thousands 
might be obtained from Parliament to 
furnish her Universities properly with 
laboratories; and the overworked and 
underpaid Prefessors with adequate re- 
muneration, and with additional assist- 
ants, from whom-in turn their-successurs 
may be chosen. Then the country, 
having done something to deserve suc- 
cess, cannot fail to attain it. 

On .the other hand, -let Examining 
Boards -be substituted for Teaching 
Universities ; Jet .all the ideas of old 
attributed (we know not with what 
justice) to Mr. Gladstone, and very 
recently repeated in most glaring de- 
formity by Mr. Lowe at Halifax, be 
brought forward as accomplished tacts, 
and the inevitable and almost immediate 
consequence will be the extinction of 
sound learning as well as of progressive 
science, and the apotheosis of Cram. 
















AMERICAN JUDGES. 


BY JAMES 


To an account of the American Bar, such 
as that which it was attempted to give 
in the January number of this Magazine, 
some account of the American Judges 
is an almost necessary sequel. The re- 
lation between Bar and Bench is in 
the American system, as in our own, a 
very intimate one, and any change in 
the character of the one must immedi- 
ately and directly affect the other. 
Everybody knows that such a change 
has passed on the American judiciary, 
and that it has been a change for the 
worse. But very few know precisely 
how far the degradation has gone, to 
what extent it has spread, or what are 
the causes which have produced it; still 
less do they know how far it may be con- 
sidered symptomatic of a decline in pub- 
lic morals generally. To explain this, to 
describe the phenomena accurately, to 
estimate their importance, to show their 
connection with the political life of the 
country, is not an easy matter, especially 
for a foreigner, who is necessarily at the 
mercy of first impressions,and the reports 
of a comparatively small number of in- 
formants. But the subject is one of so 
much consequence, that even an im- 
perfect account may render some service. 
Bad as the judiciary is in some parts of 
the Union, it is not so bad as a few 
outrageous scandals might seem to prove 
it; and it has not exerted so corrupting 
an influence on the morals of the com- 
munity as Englishmen naturally and 
almost necessarily incline to fancy. 

The first condition for understanding 
the judicial arrangements of America is 
to get thoroughly rid of our English con- 
ception of a Judge. For some centuries, 
we have associated the ideas of power, 
dignity, and intellectual eminence with 
the judicial office ; a tradition, shorter 
no doubt, but still of respectable length, 
has made us regard it as incorruptible. 
Our Judges are among the greatest per- 
manent officials of the State. They have 
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earned their place by success, more or 
less brilliant, but always considerable, 
in the struggles of the Bar; they are 
removable by the Crown only upon an 
address of both Houses of Parliament ; 
they enjoy large incomes and great social 
respect. Some of them sit in the House 
of Lords; some are members of the 
Privy Council. When they go through 
the country on their circuits, they are 
received by the High Sheriff of each 
county with the ceremonious pomp of 
the Middle Age, and followed hither and 
thither by admiring crowds. The criti- 
cisms of our outspoken press rarely assail 
their ability, and never their fairness. 
Even the Bar, which watches them daily, 
which knows all their ins and outs (to 
use an American phrase), both before 
and after their elevation, treats them 
with far more respect than is commonly 
shown by the clergy to the bishops. 
Thus we form our conception of the 
Judge as a personage necessarily and 
naturally dignified and upright; and, 
having formed it, we carry it abroad 
with us as we do our notions of land 
tenure and other insular conceptions, 
and are astonished when we find that it 
does not hold in other countries. It is 
a fine and fruitful conception, and one 
which one would desire to see accepted 
everywhere. But it is quite peculiar to 
ourselves ; the British Judge is as ab- 
normal as the British Constitution, and 
owes his character to a not less curious 
and complex combination of conditions. 
In most parts of the Continent the 
Judge, even in the Superior Courts, 
does not hold a very high social 
position. He is not chosen from the 
ranks of the Bar, and has not that 
community of feeling with it which we 
find so valuable. Its leaders outshine 
him in France ; the famous professors of 
law often exert a far greater authority 
in Germany. Both in France and in 
Italy his purity is, or till lately was, by 
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no means above suspicion. In no part 
of Europe do his wishes and opinions 
carry the same weight, or does he com- 
mand the same popular reverence as 
among ourselves, One must not there- 
fore be greatly surprised to find him in 
America so different from what we are 
disposed to expect. For it is not so much 
his inferiority there that is exceptional 
as his excellence here in England, 

The most noticeable feature of the 
American system is the co-existence 
throughout the Union of two wholly 
distinct and independent judicial organi- 
zations—that of the State Courts, and 
that of the Federal Courts. Each State, 
being for many purposes an independent 
cummonwealth, has its own Courts and 
its own laws, which may and often do 
differ entirely from those of its neigh- 
bours. Such Courts have exclusive juris- 
diction in suits between members of the 
same State, and there is no appeal from 
them to any other Court.! In matters 
properly within its cognizance, the high- 
est Court of Rhode Island or Delaware 
enjoys the same authority as the House 
ot Lords does with us, and is not bound 
to regard as authoritative any case not 
decided in its own Courts. The great 
bulk of ordinary suits come in this way 
befure the State Judges, who are of 
course responsible only to the Govern- 
ment of their own State. Entirely dis- 
tinct from these State Courts, are the 
Federal or United States Courts, which 
have jurisdiction in suits where the 
parties are citizens of different States, or 
where either party is a foreigner, or 
where the parties are themselves States, 
or where the United States is itself a 
party; or where the question arises 
under a law of the United States.* 

These Federal Courts are of three 
kinds: District Courts, held by Judges 
permanently stationed in one place ;* 
Circuit Courts, held by members of the 


1 Except in cases arising under the laws of 
the United States as distinct from State law. 

2 In some cases under United States law 
State Courts have a concurrent jurisdiction. 
There are other minor instances (e.g. Admiralty 
and maritime causes) of Federal jurisdiction 
which for brevity’s sake J] omit. 

A district is usually coterminous with a 
State. 
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Supreme Court, who move from place to 
place, through certain divisions of the 
country ; and the Supreme Court, con- 
sisting of a Chief Justice and eight 
associate Judges, which sits at Wash- 
ington, and entertains appeals from all 
the inferior Federal tribunals, They 
have nothing to do with the authorities 
of the States in which they happen to 
sit, have their own executive officers, 
the marshals, and are responsible to the 
President and Congress only. 

This is, of course, the merest outline 
of a very complex system, to explain 
the full working of which many pages 
would be needed. The contrast be- 
tween the two sets of Courts is in 
most respects in favour of the Federal. 
They have the great advantage of 
administering a more harmonious and 
consistent body of rules; for as all the 
decisions given by inferior Judges in 
them are subject to review by the 
Supreme Court, composed of the ablest 
Judges in the country, and they are 
bound thereafter to follow its decisions, 


their law tends to attain a higher 
degree of certainty, delicacy, and 


symmetry, than that of most, if not all 
of the several States. Indirectly, of 
course, the decisions of the Federal 
Courts influence the State Courts ; that 
is to say, they have a moral weight, just 
as our Law Reports have, and a decision 
of the Supreme Court at Washington 
would be almost implicitly followed in 
any Court. But upon a great number 
of questions no authority from the 
reports of the Supreme Court can be 
cited ; and it isa real mistortune to the 
Judges of the State Courts to be freed 
from the check which the possibility of 
an appeal from their decisions tends 
to impose. Still more important is 
the difference in the mode of choice. 
The Judges of the Federal Courts 
are appointed by the President by 
and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, and hold office, like our 
own, during good behaviour. It is said 
that, especially of late years, the nomi- 
nations have fallen too much under the 
control of the senators, and that they 
are frequently made rather from political 
or personal motives than with a view tu 
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the public good. In the main, however, 
the men chosen ‘are men of capacity, 
and being safe in their seat when once 
appointed they have no motive for further 
political subserviency. Quite otherwise 
in the several States. In the great 
majority of them the practice has 
sprung up within the last thirty years 
of choosing a Judge by popular vote, for 
a longer or shorter term—sometimes 
for one year only, as in Vermont (where 
however he is almost invariably re- 
elected, and where he is chosen by the 
legislaturé), sometimes for four, six, eight, 
ten, or fourteen years; every State being 
in these matters a’ law unto itself. Four- 
teen is (since '1870) the term in New 
York. ‘Massachusetts is an honourable 
exception—she still commits the ap- 
pointment ‘of Judges to'the Governor 
of the State, and makes them indepen- 
dent by giving them a tenure during 
good behaviour. This is the practice in 
three orfour other States; and in several, 
although the office is temporary, the elec- 
tion is made not directly by the people, 
but by the legislature of the State. 

The practical working of these ar- 
rangements differs much, as might be 
expected, in different parts of the 
country. Nearly everywhere the elec- 
tions are influenced by political con- 
siderations ; and a man ‘not belonging 
to the dominant party, and not 
ugreeable to its ‘managers, has little 
chance of success. In some places, 
however, the Bar takes the matter up, 
and insists on the party’s ‘putting for- 
ward competent men: here antl there 
it even happens that the Bar agrees 
upon and carries a list including 
respectable men of both parties. It 
would seem that in most of the eastern 
and northern States (of the South Isdo 
not undertake to speak, and its present 
condition is too abnormal and transitory 
to make it worth reasoning front) the 
elections are ‘fairly well'made, So 
for example in Connecticut, ‘Ohio, 
lllinois ; so even in Pennsylvania, which 
stands in point of political honour 
rather low among her sister: common- 
wealths. Both in ‘Chicago and in 
Philadelphia: people say that it is the 
‘inthuence of the Bar that procures re- 
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spectable appointments—without this, 
the electors would be entirely at the 
mercy of the party wire-pullers. In 
Massachusetts one hears nothing but 
good of the Judges ; and it is admitted 
that this is owing to the system of life 
appointments by the Governor. In New 
York one hears a great deal of evil : not 
only ‘are some (by no means all) of its 
Judges bad men, greedy, violent, cor- 
rupt—they are chosen because they are 
bad men, because their want of prin- 
ciple makes them useful party tools. 

The salaries paid to the Judges vary 
from State to State, but are every- 
where miserably inadequate. In Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, for example, 
wealthy ‘manufacturing and trading 
comimonwealths, no Judge receives more 
than £1,000 a year—much less than the 
average salary of a County Court Judge 
here. In Pennsylvania the maximum 
is about £1;100, and I doubt whether it 
is higher in any other State (except 
New York), while in many it is a good 
deal lower. New York has lately raised 
her scale, and now gives the highest 
Judges over £2,000. It is to be hoped 
she may soon get some better worth her 
money. The ‘Federal Government is 
not a whit more liberal than are the 
States. The average salary of a Federal 
Judge does not exceed £800 or £900 a 
year ; those of theJustices of the Supreme 
Court at Washington, who are supposed 
to be the picked men of the country, 
are fixed at about £1,150, and have 
been but quite lately raised even to that 
modest figure. Nor does the mere 
statement of*these sums give a proper 
notion of their inadequacy. In the 
towns of America, and notably in 
Washington and other cities ‘of the 
eastern seaboard, living is ‘more éxpen- 
sive than in England ; and £1,200 goes 
no’ further than £800 would’ here. 

To what is this extraordinaty' parsi- 
mony to be ascribed? What can induce 
a nation among whom money is plentiful, 
who earn it quickly and spend it lavishly, 
to pay such contemptible salaries for 
work which it is of the highest couse- 


1 There were in 1869 twenty-four States in 
which the salary of the Judges of the highest 
Courts ranged from £400 to £850 per annum, 
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quence to them to have properly per- 
formed? It is true that all intellectual 
labour is comparatively ill-remunerated 
in America. The clergy for instance have 
ahard time of it, except in a few of the 
largest towns; the schoolmasters and 
professors in the universities are, accord- 
ing to English ideas, miserably under- 
paid. But the leading members of the 
Bar, whose remuneration is governed by 
the laws of demand and supply, obtain 
very large fees, and it might reasonably 
be supposed that their incomes and those 
to be gained by eminent ability in any 
other line of life, would fix the scale by 
which aJudge’s salary would be regulated. 

Something may perhaps be due to the 
fact that at a time when these salaries 
were fixed, life was much simpler, and the 
necessaries of life much cheaper than ‘is 
now the case. The rise in wants and the 
prices leads lawyers and men in other 
professions to protect themselves by 
making higher charges for their labour, 
while incomes settled by law have under- 
gone little change. There are, however, 
deeper reasons for this inadequate pay- 
ment of the Judges. In the tirst place, 
their salaries are determined by legisla- 
tive bodies composed in great part of 
persons of narrow means ani narrower 
ideas. The members of a State leyisla- 
ture are mostly poor men, belonging to 
what would be called here the lower 
middle class: they cannot see why every- 
body should not be content to live ac- 
cording to their standard of comfort and 
elegance, and have no idea of helping 
him to anything better. Not very long 
ago it was proposed in the legislature 
of Massachusetts to raise the salary of 
the Judges. An honest old farmer stood 
up to oppose the proposition. “They 
have got three thousand ‘dollars a year 
at present,” he said, “and 1 know that 
no man can spend more than six hundred 
dollars a year.” The argument seems to 
have been thought convincing ; anyhow, 
the bill was lost. To have explained 
that it was not a question of what a 
man could live on, but of the necessity 
of paying high in order to meet the com- 
petition of other occupations for able 
men, would have been wasting breath. 
For it is not merely that these rural 


legislators, in their ignorance of the re- 
finements and artificial needs of city life, 
do not understand what good pay is— 
they do not see why good pay should be 
given. They have no notion of the value 
of special training and high capacity : 
one office is to them much the same as 
another, and an honest man of average 
common sense is good enough for any. 
That it is essential to have the very best 
men has never occurred to them. 

There is, however, so say the lawyers, 
a second reason for the poorness of these 
salaries—the ‘indifference of the profes- 
sional politicians to judicial office. The 
men who go into politics as a trade, and 
they are unhappily not rare, are mostly 
rather low and'ignorant fellows, who do 
not care about being made Judges, and 
therefore have no interest in raising a 
Judge’s salary, while they are quite willing 
to pay well for a place which they have a 
betterchance of getting, and for whichthey 
would feel themselves less conspicuously 
unfit. “It is no paradox to assert,” 
said a very distinguished New England 
lawyer and man of letters, “that with us 
the higher the functions of an office, the 
lower its emoluments. Everybody is 
willing to make a good thing of a place 
which everybody can hope to get into; 
but where the aspirants are few, the 
office, whatever its consequence, is sure 
to be starved.” So it seems to have 
been with judgeships. The hack poli- 
tician who, even if he has once practised, 
is more of an office seeker than a lawyer, 
cares as little about the welfare of the 
Bench as does the farmer. What attracts 
him is a place where the work, if it be 
done at all, may be done by the meanest 
capacity, and where payment is by fees, 
with all the chances which that plan 
opens of occasional and illicit gains. 
The Custom House has such places, and 
the Custom House is therefore the para- 
dise of politicians, with its great fees and 
its greater opportunities. It is currently 
believed that the collector at New York 
has an income not much less than that 
of all the Judges of the Supreme Court 
at Washington put together. 

It is not surprising, when one knows 
how the Judges are chosen and paid, to 
find that the best men do not become 
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Judges. People who are making eight, or 
ten, or fifteen thousand pounds a year at 
the Bar cannot be expected to accept 
places, especially temporary places, worth 
eight hundred or a thousand only, nor is 
it certain, in some States, that if they 
offered themselves they would be chosen. 
It is only where the office is held for 
life and is surrounded with a good deal 
of dignity, that eminent lawyers will 
accept it. This is the case in Massachu- 
setts, and there accordingly the Bench of 
the highest Courts is filled by persons 
who, if they have not always had the 
largest practice, are yet for the most part 
thoroughly competent aud upright. The 
traditional glory of the Supreme Federal 
Court, and its political importance as the 
guardian of the law and interpreter in 
the last resort of the written Constitu- 
tion, make a seat in it still an object of 
ambition. But it is sometimes found 
impossible to induce the best men to 
tuke it—for to be able to. do so they 
must have already saved a respectable 
fortune. Not long.ago, when the Chief 
Justiceship of this Court seemed likely 
to be vacant, and the question of filling 
it up was talked about, many people 
thought that one very eminent lawyer, 
who would have done honour to it, 
would probably refuse because he might 
not be able to afford the great loss 
of income it would have involved. 
It sometimes happens that Judges of 
this Court or in the Supreme Courts of 
the several States resign their offices 
and go back to the Bar.! 

The social position of the judiciary, de- 
pending to a great extent upon income 
and upon the eminence of those who com- 
pose it, is not generally good, and seems 
to be still further sinking. The Federal 
Judges, holding for life, appear to stand 
well, and so do those in Massachusetts. 
Tut in most of the States, a State 
Judge would not take rank with 
tiie leaders of the Bar and the most 
cultivated members of the mercantile 
class, or, if he did, would do so in virtue 


1 The courtesy of society continues their title 
both to these ex-Judges and to those whose 
term of office has expired ; so one meets abun- 
dauce of ‘‘ Judges” practising at the Bar For 
social purposes, once a Judge always a Judge. 
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of some personal merits. His official 
rank would count for little or nothing. 
Speaking of one of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court of New York City, a 
prominent politician once said to me: 
“T don’t think him so bad a fellow as 
they make out; he has always been very 
friendly to me, and would give me a 
midnight injunction or do anything else 
for me at a moment’s notice; and he’s 
not an ill-natured man. But of course 
he’s the last person I should ever dream 
of asking to my house.” New York City 
is exceptional, and the functionary in ques- 
tion was exceptional even there; but 
in Pennsylvania, in Connecticut, in the 
middle and western States generally, 
Judges are held in but slight’ esteem. 
They have not even those external badges 
of dignity which, childish as they may 
appear to the philosopher, have so much 
power over the imaginations of the mass 
of mankind, and are not without a 
valuable reflex influence on the person 
whom they surround, raising his sense 
of his position and reminding him of its 
responsibilities. They wear no robe of 
office nor other characteristic dress, have 
no attendants to escort them, are in all re- 
spects treated like ordinary citizens. Po- 
pularsentiment, which has doneaway with 
academical costume in the Universities, 
tolerates nothing that seems to elevate or 
even mark off a man from his fellows. 
The results of the condition of 
things which I have tried to sketch, 
though less serious than might have 
been expected, have yet been certainly 
unfavourable both to: the substance of 
the law and to its administration. In 
many, perhaps in most States, the Bar 
does not greatly respeet the Bench, and 
shows that it does not. Imputations of 
partiality or incompetence are freely 
thrown out. Decisions carry little 
moral weight; business is often con- 
ducted in a lax and slovenly manner. 
Animmense mass of reports accumulates, 
containing many conflicting decisions, 
and adding to the difficulties caused by 
having a separate system of law for 
each State: for as there is no appeal 
from the Supreme Court of a State, 
there is no means of settling whether 
it, or the Court of another State which 
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takes a different view of the law, is in 
the right.! This would be a misfortune 
in any case, but it is much more of a 
misfortune when the Bench which pro- 
nounces the decisions is filled by men 
of inferior learning and acumen. How- 
ever, the cases are generally ably argued 
by the Bar, so that the Judge has every 
chance of going right given him, and he 
has the great advantage of being able to 
refer to the decisions of the higher 
Federal Courts, whose appeal system 
makes their law better, and to our 
English Law Reports,. whose moral 
authority is deservedly very high.2 The 
uncertainty of the decisions, and the sort 
of general looseness which comes to pre- 
vail in procedure, have an unfavourable 
influence on men’s interest in law as a 
science, and it opens a door to favourit- 
ism and corruption at which weak and 
unprincipled men are sure to enter in. 
The weightiest question, and the one 
which has most interest for Englishmen 
who have heard so many vague and 
exaggerated statements respecting the 
failure of justice in American courts, 
remains to be mentioned. How far 
have the honour and purity of the Bench 
suffered ? and if they have, is the evil 
due to defective political arrangements, 
or to causes more deeply seated? No 
graver question can be asked respecting 
any country than whether its Govern- 
ment discharges the chief function for 
which civil government exists—the pro- 
tection of citizens against fraud and 
violence, the decision of their disputes 
upon fixed principles; the satisfaction of 
their wounded feelings of right,. the 
substitution of legal redress for self- 
help and revenge. Since the time of 
the Hebrew prophets and Hesiod, the 


1 In Illinois and Wisconsin it is held not to 
be negligence in a passenger to put his arm out 
of the window of a railway carriage; while the 
Courts of New York, Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania, and Indiana, hold that it is. The 
American Law Review advises the prudent 
traveller, before he leans out of the car win- 
dow, to ascertain through what jurisdiction 
he is moving. 

2 One does not realize the importance of the 
English Bench and Bar till one goes to the 
United States or some of our greater English 
colonies, and perceives that in this little island 
we are making law for half the civilized world. 
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unjust Judge has been the commonest 
object of popular hatred—the living em- 
bodiment of misgovernment and wrong, 
and that not without reason, for he is 
placed there to represent and defend 
right and justice; and if his light be 
darkness, how great is that darkness ! 
To us Englishmen in particular, a society 
where the Bench is or believed to be cor- 
rupt seems an utter failure, rotten in 
its very foundations. Now, righteous as 
this horror may be in a moral point of 
view, and true as it may be politically, 
that judicial purity is as sure a test of 
good government as can be proposed, the 
experience of other countries and past 
times mayconvince us, that it would be an 
error to condemn every State which falls 
below the standard we have set up. 
Strange it may appear, yet true it is, 
that there are places where many public 
virtues and an efficient administration 
exist side by side with Courts whose 
integrity is more than doubtful. 

To give a faithful picture of the con- 
dition of the United States in this 
matter is extremely hard. An Ameri- 
can could not do it unless he had spent 
years in visiting and learning to know 
different parts of the country; much 
more then must a stranger feel diffident 
in stating such results as his compara- 
tively hasty inquiries enable him to 
reach. But about two things there can, 
I venture to think, be no substantial 
doubt. One of these is that judicial 
corruption does exist, and exists in a 
gross and shocking form. The other is 
that it is extremely limited in area. 
Save in one or two States, and con- 
spicuously in Massachusetts, whose 
Judges are not less upright, and many 
of them not less able than our own, the 
State Judges are usually weak men, in- 
ferior (with some brilliant exceptions) in 
learning, ability, and social standing to 
the leaders of the Bar, often careless of 
their dignity, and sometimes, though 
rarely, warped by party feelings. But 
they are almost always honest people, 
who feel the responsibilities of their 
office, and do their best to administer 
substantial justice between man and 
man. In one State only have they, or 
rather some among them, abandoned de- 
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cency as well as purity, sold justice and 
denied it in the face of day. But that 
State is unfortunately the wealthiest and 
the most populous, the State most visited 
by Europeans, the State whose commer- 
cial relations with England are closest, 
the State which foreigners are apt to 
regard as a type of the whole country, 
the “‘ Empire State,” as it proudly calls 
itself, the great State of New York. The 
phenomena which have made its bench 
what it is are so curious, that at the risk 
of some little digression an attempt must 
be made to sketch them. 

There is a notable tendency in any 
principle or doctrine which has once 
acquired an ascendancy ‘over men’s 
minds, to go on working ‘itself out in 
its applications, far beyond the limits 
within which it was first recognized as 
true, and within which an educated 
judgment would still confine it. Every 
serious thinker knows that in politics no 
principle, however generally sound, can 
be applied absolutely and universally ; 
it must be kept subject to a variety of 
restrictions and qualifications suggested 
by the social and economical ‘conditions 
of the community wherein or whereon 
it is to operate. But when a nation has 
come under the influence of abstract 
notions, the power of a_ principle, 
nakedly regarded, becomes very great, 
and men apply it crudely and out of 
season, not heeding or discerning those 
limitations and countervailing principles 
whose force is felt by the trained intel- 
ligence ; or, in other words, they do not 
apprehend the principle in its reality and 
its application to the concrete, but a 
sort of outline or skeleton thereof, apart 
from the data which while they estab- 
lish its truth serve also to determine its 
limits. Logic, or a kind of bastard 
consistency which calls itself logic, is 
very powerful in half-educated minds, 
and makes them desire to bring every- 
thing into conformity with a rudely 
conceived ideal, even at the risk of 
overthrowing institutions substantially 
useful. There have been many examples 


1 Minds, that is to say, which are really 
active and capable of appreciating ideas, but 
with little knowledge of the sciences that bear 
on politics. 


of this tendency in modern Europe, as 
well as in the ancient world, and one may 
trace its presence even in England, where, 
however, it has usually been metand over- 
powered by that opposite feeling of attach- 
ment to existing arrangements, which 
some of us call prejudice, others selfish- 
ness, and others reverence for the past. 
In the United States the idea of 
democracy has obtained this sort of 
sway. The people, whose imagination 
is in some directions very susceptible, 
became intoxicated with the notion of 
freedom, and were reatly to go great 
lengths in their pursuit of that rather 
bare and negative conception. The 


moble idea of the equality before God of 


all His rational creatures, from which the 
founders of the Republic started, was soon 
taken to involve not only the equality of 
all citizens before the law, but also the 
equality, so far as it could be attained, 
of their social position and their poli- 
tical rights. -From this again the tran- 
sition was easy toa belief in their equal 
capacity and worth, the notion expressed 
by the phrase that one man is as good 
as ‘another, and a great deal better. 
A feeling similar to that which caused 
magistrates to be chosen by lot in 
Athens and some of the Italian Re- 
publics of the Middle Ages, disposed 
the people .to withdraw power from 
the Executive, and exercise it either 
directly by .popular vote, or through 
the representative assemblies, and the 
tide of opinion set very strongly against 
anything which either politically or 
socially appeared to raise a man above 
his fellows. Thus it was that the 
nomination of Judges was taken from 
the Governor of the State and given to 
the people, and that the life-tenure of 
judicial office was done away with. 
The confusion of political with natural 
—i.e. intellectual and moral—equality, 
and the want of an appreciation of the 
worth of special training, produced the 
notion that any man was yood enough 
for any office ; hence the low salaries 
given to the Judges, and the carelessness 
with which they are chosen. 

The crisisof thechange, whichadvanced 
with varying rapidity in different States, 
is marked in New York by the year 1846, 
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when the Constitutional Convention, 
directing, among other things, that the 
judiciary should hold office for a limited 
term, and be chosen immediately by the 
voters in each locality, announced in 
their circular address that “ the hap- 
piness of the people of this State will 
henceforth, under God, be in their own 
hands.” It was a bold experiment, 
condemned when it was made by some 
of the wisest citizens, and among others 
by the illustrious Chancellor Kent. 
Still, if the people of the State had 
remained what they were in 1846, it 
might have led to no.very bad results. 
But 1846 was the year of the Irish 
famine, and from that time till now a 
new influence has been at work. Jam- 
pridem Syrus in Tiberim. defluxit 
Orontes—the turbid: stream of immi- 
gration has filled the city to overflowing, 
and brought dangers with it, which the 
framers of the amended constitution 
could not have foreseen. New York has 
certain political faults in common. with 
other parts. of the Union—the multi- 
plicity of elections, for instance, which 
throws politics into the hands of a class, 
and the distribution of patronage on 
mere party grounds. Others, however, are 
peculiar and local. It is the only great 
city in America which is not American. 
Of the 1,400,000 inhabitants of New 
York City and Brooklyn, two-fifths at 
least are foreign by birth or immediate 
descent. The number of voters in the 
city proper was very recently given 
as 71,342 persons of foreign against 
113,266 persons of native birth, a state- 
ment which does not fully represent 
the strength. of the former, since many 
who rank as American born.are for most 
practical purposes still foreigners. The 
foreign element consists mainly of Irish, 
recent immigrants, not naturally ill- 
disposed, but ignorant, poor, shiftless, 
tending to congregate in the dens of the 
city rather than scatter themselves, 
like the Germans, over the broad West, 
and thrown by their very virtues—their 
lively sympathies, their attachment to 
the teachers of religion, their Irish pa- 
triotism—into the hands of the priests 
and the political leaders with whom the 


priests are allied. All the Irish, as well 
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as many of the Germans, join the de- 
mocratic party, influenced partly by the 
name, partly by hatred to the negroes, 
partly by an aversion to the more puri- 
tanical tendencies of the Republicans, 
among whom are to be found the enemies 
of beer saloons and Sunday amusements, 
Their vote is of paramount consequence 
to the Democrats, and the knot of un- 
scrupulous. leaders who command it 
were thus able to command the demo- 
cratic party not merely in the city, but 
throughout the whole: State. This was 
the easier, because the. American part of 
the city population; is: extremely fluctu- 
ating, and passionately absorbed both in 
business and pleasure. Having thus 
come to control both the State legisla- 
ture and the municipal government, 
these leaders used their power with an 
insolent recklessness unheard of else- 
where. Followed through, thick and 
thin by their compact mass of Irish 
voters, they enriched themselves and 
their creatures out of the public revenue, 
filled every place with their dependants, 
and provided for their continuance in 
office by the use of what is humorously 
called the “ breech-loading” ballot box, 
one which they half filled with voting 
tickets of their own colour: before the 
opening of the polls. It was evidently 
necessary for these plunderers to have iu 
the seat of justice accomplices who might 
check inquiry into their-misdeeds. This 
the system of popular elections for very 
short terms enabled them to do; and men 
were accordingly placed on the Bench 
whom one might rather have expected 
to see in the dock—bar-room. loafers, bro- 
ken down Tombs* attorneys, needy ad- 
venturers whose want of character made 
them absolutely dependent on their 
patrons. Being elected for five years 
only, these fellows were obliged to pur- 
chase re-election by constant subservi- 
ence to the party managers. They were 
not answerable to public. opinion, for 
they were already excluded from decent 
society; impeachment had. no terror for 
them, since the legislature at Albany, as 


1 The Tombs is the name of the city prison 
of New York, round which lawyers of the 
lowest class hover in the hope of picking up 
defences. 
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well as the whole executive machinery 
of the city, was in the hands of their 
masters. It would have been vain to ex- 
pect such people, without fear of God or 
man before their eyes, to resist the temp- 
tations which wealthy men and powerful 
companies could offer. They knew why 
they were there, and acted accordingly. 

The fall was sudden and terrible; but 
to what precise point of infamy these 
Judges descended it is impossible, among 
so many discordant stories and rumours, 
to determine. Satan, as an eminent 
lawyer observed, does not readily unveil 
the secrets of his invisible world. It 
is however beyond a doubt that some 
among them, whom everyone can name, 
have committed flagrant violations of law 
and justice; have made orders in defiance 
of the plainest rules of practice; issued 
in rum shops injunctions which they 
had not even read over ; allowed a party 
to the cause to serve an injunction by 
telegraph ; appointed notorious vaga- 
bonds receivers of valuable property ;} 
turned over important cases to a friend 
of their own stamp, and given whatever 
decision he suggested. It isalso certain 
that some of these magistrates are under 
the influence of particular members of 
the Bar, who can obtain from them 
whatever order or decree they choose to 
ask for. A leading lawyer and man of 
high character said to me, “When a 
client brings me a suit which is before 
(naming a Judge), I feel myself 
bound to tell him that though I will 
take it if he pleases, he had much 
better give it to So-and-So (naming 
a lawyer), for we all know that he 
owns that Judge.” A system of client 
robbery has sprung up by which 
each Judge enriches the knot of dis- 
reputable lawyers who surround him; 
he refers cases to them, grants them 
monstrous allowances in the name of 
costs, gives them receiverships with a 
large percentage, and so forth; they in 
turn either presently, as people suppose, 





1 ‘In the minds of certain New York 
Judges,” says a well-known writer in the 
American Law Review, for January 1872, ‘‘ the 
old-fashioned distinction between a receiver of 
property in a Court of Equity and a receiver 
of stolen goods at Common Law, may be said 
to have been lost.” 
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making it up to him, or undertaking 
to do the same for him when he shall 
have descended to the Bar and they 
climbed to the Bench. Nor is there 
any doubt that criminals,who have any 
claim on their party often manage to 
elude punishment. The police, it is 
said, will not arrest such an offender if 
they can help it; the District Attorney 
(public prosecutor) will avoid prose- 
cuting him ; the court officials, if public 
opinion has forced the Attorney to act, 
will try to pack the jury; the Judge, if 
the jury seem honest, will sum up for 
an acquittal ; and if in spite of police, 
Attorney, officials, and Judge, he is con- 
victed and sentenced, he may still hope 
that the influence of his party will pro- 
cure a pardon from the Governor of the 
State, or enable him in some other way 
to slip out of the grasp of justice. For 
Governor, Judge, Attorney, officials, and 
police are all of them party nominees ; 
and if a man cannot count on being 
helped by his party at a pinch, who will 
be faithful to his party? Some of the 
stories one hears on this head are in- 
credible, but where there is so much 
smoke there must be some fire. 
Nevertheless, although these mal- 
practices have gone far enough to 
create immense scandal, and divert a 
good deal of business from the courts 
to private arbitration, the damage to 
the regular course of civil justice has 
been much less than might have been 
expected. The guilty Judges are com- 
paratively few: only three, so far as one 
can make out, are universally given up 
as reprobate ; and there is no reason to 
think that even they would decide un- 
justly in an ordinary commercial suit 
between man and man, or would take a 
direct money bribe from one of the 
parties. The better opinion seems to 
be that it is only where the influence of 
a political party or a personal friend 
comes in that injustice may be expected, 
and the truth, I believe, was spoken by 
another Judge, an honest and worthy 
man, who, in talking of the most un- 
blushing of these offenders, said, “‘ Well, 
I don’t much like ; he is certainly 
a bad fellow, with very little delicacy of 
mind. He'll give you an injunction 

















without hearing what it’s about. But 
I don’t think he takes money down.” 
In the instance which made most noise 
in Europe, that of the Erie Railroad 
suits, there is no ground to believe that 
any direct bribes were given. The gang 
of thieves who had gained the control of 
the line and were “ watering” its stock, 
were leagued with the gang of thieves 
who ruled the city and nominated the 
Judges, the so-called Tammany Ring ; 
and nobody doubts that the monstrous 
decisions in these suits, as well as the 
Erie Classification Act, passed by the 
State Legislature at Albany, were ob- 
tained by the influence of the Tammany 
leaders over their judicial minions, 
These considerations ought to make 
some difference to our minds, though 
I admit that the distinction between 
political and pecuniary corruption is not 
very great, and that where a few wicked 
men have gone first there is reason to 
fear that many weak men will follow 
after. It is however very important to 
remember that the scandals are confined 
to New York State, and the worst of 
them to New York City, and that they 
exist there because it is really a foreign 
city, to whose population and cireum- 
stances the democratic system which 
works so well in the rural districts and 
the smaller towns is quite unsuited. It 
may, moreover, be hoped that they are 
now, like a bad dream, past and gone. 
The 'l'ammany Ring has been overthrown, 
the Tammany Judges are already threat- 
ened with impeachment, and the lately- 
kindled public indignation is sure to put 
honest men in their room, 

In discussing American affairs one 
comes sooner or later to the inevitable 
application of the sermon, to the ques- 
tion what there is for England to learn 
from seeing the developments to which 
her institutions have been pushed in 
the new country. American lawyers 
insist that we ought to be warned by 
their example against sudden changes 
in procedure, alleging that the lax and 
uncertain character of their new practice 
in New York has done much to facilitate 
judicial wrongdoing. An Englishman 
is more struck by the lesson which the 
circumstances of the whole country teach 
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of the importance of sustaining the 
dignity of judicial office, and reserving 
to our own Superior Courts their primary 
jurisdiction in all cases where large in- 
terests are involved. It is from the 
twenty-seven or thirty Judges of these 
Courts that we take our conception of 
the judicial office; their dignity, their 
reputation for intelligence and purity, 
helps to support the virtue and position 
of their Jess exalted brethren through- 
out the country, who do not live in the 
blaze of publicity that surrounds West- 
minster Hall and Lincoln’s Inn. The 
growth of local Courts, therefore, ought 
not to be suffered to throw into the back- 
ground these superior Judges, nor destroy 
that influence on the country which the 
system of circuits, and the habit of 
bringing business from all parts of Eng- 
land to the High Court of Chancery, have 
so long given them. Suits, moreover, 
are of not unfrequent occurrence—any 
practitioner will remember some within 
the last two or three years—in which 
the decision of a local Court might not 
inspire the confidence we now feel in 
the perfect fairness and integrity of the 
Bench, and in which the possibility of 
an appeal might by no means remedy 
any mischief done.! 

It is natural to ask, in conclusion, what 
is the probable future of the American 
judiciary? At this moment things are 
hopeful in New York, where improve- 
ment was most needed. The discovery 
of the long-suspected frauds perpetrated 
by the Tammany leaders, produced an 
explosion of wrath on the part of re- 
spectable citizens. The polls were 
crowded by men who had rarely before 
troubled themselves with politics. Many 
of their German adherents forsook 
the Democratic ranks, and the better 
class of native Democrats to a great 
extent did the same. The Irish vote 


1 An obvious example is furnished by suits 
seeking injunctions against railway and other 
companies, when the value of the shares may 
be seriously affected from day to day by the 
least action on the Judge’s part. In Scotland 
some of the local Courts have a jurisdiction 
unlimited in amount, but no action can be 
taken on an interdict issued by such a Court 
if an appeal is made with due promptness to 
the Court of Session. 
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was still faithful, and was strong enough 
to return Mr. William M, Tweed, “the 
Boss,” as senator, but the rest of the 
Ring either lost their places or resigned 
them. They are now scattered and power- 
less ; Tweed himself, a,man who in, five 
years had made out of the city a fortune 
of several millions of ‘dollars, has been 
arrested and held to bail. The offend- 
ing Judges have begun to quake, and 
one of the most notorious, on the occa- 
sion of some application made before 
him in a suit against one of the Tam- 
many robbers, delivered an edifying 
discourse against corruption, in which 
he deplored its existence, and intimated 
his resolution to root it out.’ Probably 
these men will be driven off the Bench, 
and a healthier era begin. Even the 
substitution of a term of fourteen 
for one of eight years, made in 1870, 
by the last Constitutional Convention, 
is a change for the better; and so 
is the increase in judicial salaries, 
It must also be remembered that politi- 
cal scandals have not in America the 
significance they would have here. 
The politicians, and in a certain sense 
the democratic institutions of the 
country, do not fairly represent the 
nation, and their faults have not injured 
it in the way a European would con- 
clude. A, corrupt legislature, a corrupt 
judiciary, would in England or any 
continental’ country have a far more 
wide-reaching and dangerous mean- 
ing than in the United States; would 
imply a corruption in the people at large 
which most certainly does not exist be- 
yond the Atlantic. It is perfectly true, 
though in asserting it one hardly. expects 
to be believed, that the tone of the great 
mass of individual American citizens is 
infinitely higher than that of the class to 
which they entrust their publi¢ business. 
There is a heart-soundness about them, 
a kindliness of nature, a purity of life 
and simplicity of manners, which makes 
an impression upon the stranger he can 
never forget, an impression exactly the 
reverse of that which is got by reading the 
run of American newspapers and watch- 


1 “* Quis tulerit Gracehos.” In New York, 


people would only have smiled: 
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ing the intrigues of American parties. 
One cannot therefore but hope that when 
the majority of right-minded citizens 
have realized more fully the importance 
of putting only men of their own type 
into office, have thought a little more 
about politics, so as to free themselves 
from the dominion of mere names and 
phrases, have disciplined the recent 
immigrants and educated them to be fit 
for democratic institutions, things will 
take a new turn, and the public life of 
the nation will become more worthy of 
its private life. The evils complained 
of now are very much due to the good- 
nature and the sanguine temperament of 
the average American. Spite of his 
occasionally cynical humour, he takes 
too favourable a view of human nature, 
is too tender to individual miscreants, 
was for a while so much amused at the 
impudence of the Tammany Ring and 
the Tammany Judges that he almost for- 
got to be angry. He is disposed to think 
that in such a country as his everything 
must come right and will come right. 
The advancing prosperity, the inex- 
haustible resources of’ his territory in- 
spire him with a confidence in the 
future which the past course. of human 
affairs hardly justifies ; he forgets that 
the vices and passions,of mankind are 
always, substantially the same, and is 
less careful than he ought to be to stay 
the plague of corruption in its first 
beginnings. Yet it must be confessed 
that their own history gives the Ameri- 
cans strong grounds for this hopefulness. 
Anyone who knows how bad things 
were before the civil, war, how demoral- 
izing was the influence of slavery, how 
complete the control which the slave- 
holders seemed to have obtained over 
the government of the country, will not 
be surprised at the belief which so 
many of the best citizens express, that 
when another crisis comes, the same 
Puritan spirit, the same enthusiasm for 
the principles of right and the greatness 
of the nation which overwhelmedslavery, 
will burst forth again, and, like a career- 
ing prairie fire, sweep away in a moment 
the noxious weeds which have been 
sutfered to cover the ground. 








